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FOREWORD 


To the Members of the House of Representatives Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee: 


Pursuant to the authorization of the full committee in the 83d 
Congress, a special subcommittee made a trip to American Samoa 
during November 1954, via Honolulu and Canton Island, to obtain 
firsthand information on the islanders and the administration of the 
government for the people of American Samoa. 

Congressman Wayne N. Aspinall, of Colorado; Mr. Anthony T. 
Lausi, then Deputy Director and presently Director, Office of Terri- 
tories, Department of the Interior; and Mr. J. L. Taylor, committee 
Territories consultant, comprised this subcommittee, and arrived in 
Honolulu on November 7, 1954, preparatory to departing for American 
Samoa. 

Before proceeding to Tutuila, the subcommittee members spent 3 
days in Honolulu conferring with Mrs. Elizabeth P. Farrington, 
Delegate from Hawaii; Gov. Samuel Wilder King and other Te rritory 
of Hawaii officials; representatives of the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service; the directors of the Barstow Foundation, which has 
educational interests in American Samoa; and numerous individuals 
representing Samoan communities in Hawaii. 

From Barbers Point, Oahu, the subcommittee members, accom- 
panied by 17 members of the United States Marine Corps, who were 
going to their homes on short furloughs, several members of the staff 
of the Governor of American Samoa, and 2 United States Post Office 
officials, departed for American Samoa via Canton Island. Following 

days in American Samoa, the congressional party continued to 
Kwajalein, Marshall Islands, from whence they began their visit to 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

I respectfully submit this report to the full membership of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs for consideration when 
future legislation for American Samoa is drafted. 

Sincerely yours, 


Wayne N. Asprnatt, M. C. 


Ill 
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I. Rerport on Canton ISLAND 


<n route:to American Samoa several hours were spent on Canton 
Island with various officials including Mr. William J. Evans, United 
States Resident Administrator, Mr. Douglas Freegard, British 
Resident Administrator, Mr. Richard E. Slater, branch manager, 
Pan American World Airways, and Mr. Myron Kerner, meteorologist, 
United States Weather Bureau. 

Canton Island is a coral atoll located pprosee 1,600 nautical 
miles southwest of Honolulu. (See map, VI.) Canton has a 
population of approximately 315. Its importance is ee to its isolated 
position in the Pacific, to the fact that its lagoon can be used by sea- 
planes, and that its coral-surfaced runway makes it a desirable way 
station for Pacific flights. The ownership of Canton Island is obscure. 
United States claims stem from a reported discovery in 1828 by 
American settlers and Canton was included in the Guano Island Bond 
No. 9 of February 8, 1860. British Guano Mining Co. worked the 
islands during the latter part of the 19th century. The President of 
the United States on March 3, 1938, issued Executive Order No. 7828 
placing both Canton and Enderbury, and an uninhabited neighboring 
island, under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Also the question of title to Canton is not settled between the United 
States and the United Kingdom, two executive agreements (of 1938 
and 1939) having provided for the joint use and control of the islands, 
Exchange of notes on April 1, 1939 also provided that an airport could 
be constructed and operated on Canton by an American company or 
companies which, in return for an agreed fee, must provide facilities 
for British aircraft and aviation companies equal to those enjoyed by 
American aircraft and companies. In 1940 Pan-American Airways 
established a station on Canton and its station manager was designated 
as the Department of the Interior’s representative. Shortly after the 
Japanese surrender in 1945, the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
established a headquarters on the island and its senior employee was 
designated as the ‘‘United States Resident Administrator, Canton and 
Enderbury Islands.”” The CAA station manager also serves the 
Justice Department as United States special deputy marshal, the 
Treasury Department as disbursing agent and the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey as tide observer. 

Under British organization Canton and Enderbury are regarded as 
part of the Phoenix Islands District, which is a part of the Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands Colony. The United Kingdom applies to those islands 
laws enacted in accordance with a Pacific Order in Council of 1893. 

Canton has no indigenous population. Nearly all of its 315 persons 
are associated with the various governmental and economic activities 
on the island. About half the total are American citizens. Three 
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transpacific airlines (Pan-American Airways, British Commonwealth 
Pacific Lines, and Canadian Pacific Airlines) use Canton’s facilities. 
Approximately 10 scheduled flights stop there each week. The CAA 
maintains the land facilities and air navigation aids, operates the 
aeronautical communications station, and furnishes power, water, and 
sanitary facilities which are available to the governmental agencies 
and aeronautical interests. A private oil company, Mid-Pac Standard 
Oil Co., maintains fuel facilities. Meteorological services are provided 
by the United States Weather Bureau. United States and British 
post offices are located in the Pan-American Terminal Building. The 
Pan-American Airways Hotel near the seaplane landing and the 
British Resident Administrator’s headquarters about 6 miles from 
the terminal closed their facilities as of November 15, 1954. These 
buildings and facilities of postwar construction and installation have 
been declared surplus by Pan-American Airways and cannot be used 
by CAA. An American fisherman headquartering and operating in 
the vicinity has expressed interest in purchasing some of the buildings 
and converting them and their facilities into a fish processing plant. 
He has not, as of this date, followed up with his exploratory plans. 
This company and a British-owned project are both carrying out 
fishing operations for red snapper, mullet, barracuda, and grouper 
which are readily salable in Hawaii in chilled, frozen, or canned form. 
(See appendix 1 for information on Pan American Airways Hotel.) 

The committee concurs in the plan to sell the hotel buildings and 
equipment to the fishing company, providing some reasonable price 
may be realized and if it can be definitely shown that they cannot be 
used for governmental purposes on Canton or Enderbury. It is 
questionable whether it would be economical to raze the existing 
structures and transport them to American Samoa. 

Problems involving local administration were discussed with the 
United States Resident Administrator. There appears to be a fine 
cooperative spirit existing between the American and non-Americans 
of Canton. Both the American Administrator and the British Resi- 
dent Administrator are seasoned veterans of the Pacific and their 
respective populations are essentially transient. This impermanency 
would make for difficulty in establishing any sort of local government. 
The difficulty would be magnified if any attempt were made to provide 
for a dual system of laws, one to apply to American citizens and one 
for British subjects and citizens. The committee thinks a practical 
solution to the problem of joint administration has been reached. 


II. Basic INFORMATION ON AMERICAN SAMOA 


Following 3 days of preliminary briefing in Honolulu, the Special 
Subcommittee on Interior and Insular Affairs proceeded to American 
Samoa and on November 11, 1954, arrived at Tafuna Airport on 
Tutuila Island, 2,270 nautical miles southwest of Hawaii and 670 
nautical miles south of Canton Island. (See map, p. VI.) 

American Samoa includes seven islands: Tutuila, the largest; 
Aunu’u; Tau; Olosega; Ofu; Rose Atoll; and Swains Island. About 
200 miles east of Tutuila lies Rose, an uninhabited coral atoll. Swains 
Island lies 210 miles north of Tutuila, has a population of about 100 
persons of Samoan and Tokeluan extraction. ‘Tutuila and the adja- 
cent island, Aunu’u, are the center of all governmental activities. The 
Manu’a group, Tau, Olosega, and Ofu, some 80 miles to the east, is 
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the source of the major part of the entire export copra production. 
The total land area of American Samoa is 76 square miles of which 
20 percent is considered arable under present tillage methods. 

The islands of Tutuila and the Manu’a group are volcanic in origin, 
very mountainous, clothed with thick subtropical to tropical vegeta- 
tion and encircled by fringing coral reefs. Steep-sided valleys and 
narrow coastal plains provide the only areas presently suitable for 
agriculture. The Samoan economy is essentially agrarian. Through 
their practice of shifting cultivation, the Samoans have been able to 
utilize the precipitous slopes of the hills for garden plots containing 
taro, bananas, coconuts, and tapioca. 

Although practicing primitive methods of cultivation, the land for- 
merly produced enough food to supply its population without diffi- 
culty. Coincidental with the introduction of modern medical controls, 
American Samoa’s population has become one of the world’s most 
rapidly increasing. During the decade 1940-50, population increased 
46.7 percent. As of June 30, 1954, the population was estimated to be 
22,400 with the percentage of women of child-bearing age continually 
increasing. Inasmuch as the economic base did not “broaden pro- 
portionately, the need for new agricultural techniques, new crops, and 
new industries is becoming incre asingly pressing. 

The committee had several items on its agenda which required 
study while visiting on American Samoa. Among these items were: 

(1) Note the progress being made on the “preparation of the 
constitution for American Samoa and the success that has been 
achieved in granting additional self-government to the American 
Samoans. 

(2) Study the steps being taken to establish a balance between 
American Samoa’s phenomenal population increase and _ its 
agricultural production. 

(3) Study additional means of improving economic conditions 
in American Samoa. 

(4) Check on certain military matters concerning American 
Samoans, i. e., desirability of establishing a Marine Corps Re- 
serve unit, continuing a recruiting program begun in 1954, and 
providing furloughs for Samoan youths who are serving in the 
armed services. 

(5) Discuss various personnel matters pertaining to contract 
employees. 

(6) Meet as many of the Americans and Samoans as possible, 
discuss their problems with them and thus be better able to under- 
stand their desires and requirements. 

The committee felt that information should be gathered from various 
sources to represent actual conditions extant in American Samoa. 
In addition to conferences with members of the Governor’s staff, in- 
formal discussions were held with a great many groups and individuals. 
During the Governor’s reception, the feast and program at Fagasa 
Village and at individual conferences, the Samoans were encouraged 
to express themselves. On November 13, the congressional party 
members were honored guests at a kava ceremony held on the Malae. 
(See appendix 4 for address of the Honorable Sotoa, chairman, Council 
of Paramount Chiefs.) (See appendix 2 for organizational chart of 
government of American Samoa and appendix 3 for résumé of meeting 
with Governor’s cabinet.) 

65639—55——2 
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Ill. Pouiricat ProGrRess 


To facilitate an understanding and appreciation for the American 
Samoans’ desire for an interest in the preparation of their constitution 
and their continued progress in local self-government, a background 
of their history and government is esse ntial. 

United States interest in the Samoan Islands dates from the report 
made by Capt. John Wilkes, of the United States exploring expedition 
in 1842. It was not, however, until 1872 that Comdr. Richard Meade 
visited the islands and was able to make a trade agreement on behalf 
of his Government and with the Samoan people. In 1878 a treaty 
was concluded with the Kingdom of Samoa which permitted the United 
States to establish a coaling station at Pago Pago, reputedly the best 
harbor in the South Pacific. Germany and Great Britain soon de- 
veloped interests in Samoa and in 1889 the treaty of Berlin was 
negotiated under which the three powers, together with the local 
government of Samoa, would virtually rule the islands. The United 
States entered into a convention on December 2, 1899, by which 
Great Britain and Germany renounced in favor of the United States 
their claims to Tutuila and the other islands of the Samoan group 
east of longitude 171° west. These islands are now known as Ameri- 
can Samoa. Concomitantly, the United States renounced its claims 
to the islands of the Samoan group west of longitude 171° west in 
favor of Germany. President McKinley placed jurisdiction over 
American Samoa in the Secretary of the Navy by an Executive order 
dated February 19, 1900, just 3 days after the ratification of the con- 
vention with Germany and Great Britain. Tutuila and Aunu’u 
Islands were voluntarily ceded to the United States by their chief 
on April 17, 1900, and those of the Manu’a group were likewise ceded 
on July 16, 1904. It was not until February 20, 1929, that the cession 
was accepted by a joint resolution of Congress, 29 years after the 
establishment of the naval base at Pago Pago. 

The joint resolution provided that until Congress might provide 
for the government of the islands on civil, judicial, and military 
matters, powers should be vested in such persons and be exercised in 
such manner as the President might direct. The resolution also 
provided for a commission composed of Members of the United 
States Congress and Samoan chiefs to recommend to the Congress 
legislation to be enacted for American Samoa. Although the com- 
mission was duly appointed and in due course submitted its report, 
no legislation pertaining to a permanent government for American 
Samoa has yet been enacted by Congress. 

From February 19, 1900, until July 1, 1951, American Samoa was 
administered by the Department of the Navy. By President Tru- 
man’s Executive Order 10264, the Territory was placed under the 
administrative control of the Department of the Interior. 


1, TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT 


Under naval administration, a code of laws was adopted establishing 
a tripartite system of government. ‘The final authority in executive, 
legislative, and judicial departments remained in the naval governor. 
The legislative body, the fono, was the advisory council which met 
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annually or at the call of the Governor. The fono was composed of 
the governors of the three districts of American Samoa (who were 
appointed by the Governor from among the county chiefs), the 
hereditary county chiefs of each district, the district judges (two from 
each district) and 10 registered matais (family heads) chosen by the 
district councils. Thus, through appointive powers the Governor 
was able to influence the fono. At best, that body did not represent 
the rank and file of the Samoan people. 

Recognizing the Samoans’ increasing ability to assume legislative 
responsibilities, the Secretary of the Navy on February 23, 1948, by 
directive, amended the Code of American Samoa to provide for a 
bicameral legislature which was empowered to advise the Governor 
and to recommend legislation and regulations. 

The newly created Legislature of American Samoa consisted of an 
upper house or house of ali’i, comprised of 12 persons who held the 
highest titles as set forth in the Code of American Samoa. These 
members were not elected by direct vote but derived their office from 
their traditional status. 

The lower house or house of representatives contained 54 elected 
members. Two of these members were elected by secret ballot and 
represented the permanent residents of American Samoa not living 
under the customary social system (matai system). The remaining 52 
members represented the primary village units within the territory. 
They were not elected by secret ballot but rather in open meeting in 
the traditional Samoan manner. 

Firm in the belief that the Samoans are politically mature and that 
status within their society is dependent upon the roles they play in 
their own administrative machinery, the Secretary of the Interior 
approved on November 21, 1952, a reorganization plan of the legisla- 
tive branch that had been drafted by the fono. The plan provided for 
a legislature composed of two houses, the house of senate was to be 
comprised of 15 titled members elected in accordance with Samoan 
customs. The house of representatives was to be composed of 17 
members to be elected by universal suffrage in secret ballot. Follow- 
ing an intensive territorywide educational program which explained 
the new system and particularly the secret ballot, the population was 
registered and during January 1953, qualified voters went to the polls. 
The election was particularly successful in securing legislators repre- 
sentative of all the people. Twelve of the eighteen representatives 
elected, including two women, were not holders of Samoan chiefly 
titles. It is under this legislative plan that American Samoa is pres- 
ently being administered. 

In its sessions throughout the past 2 years, the legislature has made 
considerable progress toward attaining its objective of becoming a 

responsible and independent territorial lawmaking body. In his in- 
augural address on November 12, 1953, Gov. Richard ‘Barrett Lowe 
indicated clearly that the program of his administration would be to 
relinquish appropriate authority to capable hands as soon as they were 
ready to assume the responsibility. In keeping with this policy, he 
appointed a member of his staff to serve as legislative liaison officer 
to assist in matters of administration, and he invited the district gov- 
ernors, who are the executive heads of local Samoan government to 
attend meetings of the legislature. These steps assisted in raising the 
level of debate in the legislature from problems of a petty or local 
nature to those which concern policy and the Territory as a whole. 
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Although the members of many non-self-governing assemblies tend 
to prolong their sessions unduly, the American Samoan Legislature 
established a record of brevity in the conduct of its affairs. During 
1953, the legislature met on 5 separate occasions for a total of 26 days. 
During 1954 the legislature met for only 23 days, of which 17 were 
regular sessions and 6 were special sessions called by the Governor. 

While the visiting committee members were in Tutuila, the legis- 
lature was called into special joint session, addressed by Congressman 
Aspinall. The committee was greatly impressed by the ceremony and 
dignity with which the meetings were conducted, with the active public 
interest shown in the proceedings, and with the depth and breadth of 
the subjects discussed. Very pertinent questions were asked of the 
visitors during the second portion of the session from which the Gov- 
ernor and his staff withdrew, thus permitting a friendly exchange of 
comments between the congressional party and members of the legis- 
lature. (See appendix 5 for a transcription of the proceedings of a 
portion of the special session.) 

During the 81st Congress, H. R. 4500 was introduced to provide 
organic legislation for American Samoa. Considerable data were 
collected and hearings were held in American Samoa during November 
1949. Similar legislation has not been introduced since. The appar- 
ent consensus concerning the need or desirability for organic legisla- 
tion may be summed up by quoting a statement made by Governor 
Lowe before the legislature on January 12, 1954: 

The leaders of American Samoa have given considerable attention to the 
problem of organi: legislation. In weighing the advantages of organic legislation 
against the disadvantages, it has become clear that most Samoans are not in 
favor of immediate action along this line. At least most of the leaders feel that 
such legislation should be postponed for some years to come or until the Samoan 
people are better trained to handle the problems which are likely to arise from it. 
I am inclined to agree with this viewpoint but at the same time I should like to 
see more tangible steps taken toward self-government. 

Governor Lowe then outlined his plan for the establishment of the 
constitutional committee. 

In response to a resolution passed by the legislature during January 
1954, Executive Order No. 10 calling for the establishment of a con- 
stitutional committee, was issued. Governor Lowe, in speaking before 
a special joint session of the legislature, stated: 

* * * Tt is my pleasure to inform you that the Department of the Interior has 
authorized the preparation of a Territorial constitution for American Samoa. * * * 
A Territorial constitution locally developed will, as you have pointed out in your 
resolution, bring many of the benefits of organic legislation and at the same time 
permit the people of Samoa to maintain their Territorial system of land tenure 
and their Territorial social organization so long as it meets their needs. 

The constitutional committee was duly organized and began as- 
sembling source material in preparation of the document. It was 
hoped that the first draft could be forwarded to the Department of 
the Interior within a year, but at the time of the congressional party’s 
visit, in mid-November, only the bill of rights had been completed. 
At that time, the constitutional committee was busily engaged with 
the second portion of the constitution, concerning the structure of the 
government of American Samoa. 
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2. SAMOAN LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Throughout the past 150 years of contact with and influence by 
westerners, Samoans, have survived as a stronghold of Polynesian 
culture. Among the important features of this country is the Sa- 
moan’s love for and ability in local government. Status within the 
Samoan society depends largely on the acquisition of political knowl- 
edge and ability. Samoan leaders are elected by the family or district 
controlling the title according to their personal fitness and political 
awareness rather than according to the rule of primogeniture. Self- 
government, as it exists today, is the key to the Samoans’ ability 
to adapt themselves to the American method of indirect rule through 
which their administration has developed over the past 55 years. 
Because the Samoans have always taken an active interest in their 
political affairs, they have attained a large degree of local self-gov- 
ernment, as is shown on the accompanying chart. 


ORGANIZATIONAL CHART 
SAMOAN LocAL GOVERNMENT 


Governor & Secretary 


Samoan Affairs Office 
Assistant Jeleta 
District West District Manu'ta District 
Governor Governor Governor 


5 county 4 county 5 county 
chiefs chiefs chiefs 






2 positions 
- Samoan Affairs Officer & 








23 villages 


52 villages and Swains Island 





* 


County Council 


The table of organization of the administration of American Samoa 
political affairs reveals a definite chain of command from the village 
mayors through the county chiefs and the district governors to the 
Samoan Affairs Office and eventually to the Governor of American 
Samoa. 
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Functionally, the 22,400 American Samoans feel they have a part 
in the local administration of their government. A brief explanation 
of the accompanying chart will suffice to show the individual Sa- 
moan’s relationship to the Governor of American Samoa. 


FUNCTIONAL CHART 
SAMOAN LocaL GOVERNMENT 


Governor & Secretary 
. i. . 
Samoan Affairs Office 


KOVANA ITUMALO (Governor and District Governors! Council) 


Fono Itumalo 
(District Council) 

Representative Fono Faslupega 
(County Council) 


Swains Island 


Fono O'Lenu'u Fono o le Nu'y 
(Village Council) (Village Council) 


Matai Matai 
(Family heads) (Family heads) 


Each of 22,400 American Samoans 


Each Samoan belongs to a family (extended family) but in a sense 
somewhat different from that with which the average westerner is 
acquainted. The extended family includes family members of blood 
relationship, relations by marriage and adopted members, all owing 
allegiance to a common matai, who is selected by its members to serve 
as the representative of the group. These matais meet in the fono o 
le nu’u (village council) which is traditionally the root of political 
authority in Samoa. While assembled in the fono o le nu’u the 
Pulenu’u (village mayor) is selected to serve for 1 year. The Pulenu’u 
of the various villages meet in their respective fono faalupega (county 
councils). One member of each county council is nominated by that 
body and appointed by the Governor to the office of Faalupega 
(county chief). These 14 county chiefs take their direction from the 
three district governors and conduct their business through the fono 
itumalo (district council). Each of the three districts, East, West 
and Manu’a, has a district governor appointed by the Governor of 
American Samoa after being nominated by the district councils. 
These three officials work in the fono Kovana Itumalo (Governor and 
district governor’s council) with the Office cf Samoan Affairs, which 
assists in coordinating governmental department activities and in 
providing assistance for local projects. 
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Economic PROGRESS 








During the time American Samoa was administered by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, its native economy was bolstered both by the 
employment of Samoans in the Fita Fita Guard, and of her naval 
activities, as well as by the creation of a market for Samoan products 
among naval personnel. Although the merits of this artificially 
stimulated prosperity may be argued, the deflation of the economy 
following the departure of the Navy defies refutation. The simul- 
taneous loss of naval air and water transportation facilities left 
Samoa isolated from substantial markets and increased the difficulties 
of supply as well. 

Although the Department of the Interior has tried to fill this void, 
relatively few oceangoing ships and fewer than one-half dozen air- 
planes stepped in American Samoa during 1954. For the most part, 
American Samoa’s contact with the world is through Apia in western 
Samoa. 

1. SUBSISTENCE AGRICULTURE 


Food production is important in American Samoa, not only in the 
general economic life but also for prestige purposes. Food serves not 
merely to satisfy bodily needs, but also gives standing and authority in 
the community. A Samoan family may gain prestige and power 
through its generosity in distributing wealth, rather than through its 
sagacity in accumulating it. 

The agricultural program of American Samoa stresses raising crops 
both for subsistence and for commercial export. Experimentation and 
educational projects aim to reach the ultimate potential in agricultural 
production. An aggressive extension service for the dissemination of 
agricultural information to the planters is one of the strengths in 
Samoa’s farm program. The director of agriculture, the farm man- 
ager, the vocational training teacher, and the assistant director, a 
Samoan high chief, are all experienced agriculturalists, and fully aware 
of the needs and potentialities of Samoa. The extension-service super- 
visor and 14 extension agents, are directing the planting of additional 
food crops on available arable and marginal land, introducing new 
fertilization methods, pest and quarantine controls, and modernizing 
other farm operations. It is not the function of this service to tell the 
farmers which crops to raise, nor to develop exotic crops, but to im- 
prove the yield from crops already being grown and to introduce 
methods of conservation and fertilization which will increase the 
potential harvests. The extension service, using Samoan leadership 
and through its radio-information programs and community meetings, 
is gaining acceptance by the general public and it is expected that 
favorable progress will follow this breakdown of conservative farming 
methods. 

The dairy farm is undergoing a decided change. Although con- 
tinuing its chief function—providing clean, safe, and high-quality 
milk for the people of American Samoa—the dairy is attempting to 
improve its livestock with the eventual hope of interesting Samoans in 
family milk production. The dairy is being moved to a higher and 
drier area where the cattle will not be so susceptible to hoof rot. The 
new site will be somewhat closer to the modern pastuerization plant 
in Pago Pago. 
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Although originally designed for introducing experimental crops and 
livestock, it is reported that the government experimental farm had 
until recently produced Temperate Zone food crops chiefly for contract 
employees. Within the past 2 years, the farm has been improved by 
rearranging its layout and by constructing new buildings. These 
changes will enable more efficient use of labor and land resources. 
When available, prison laborers cultivate the crops and do most of the 
maintenance- work on farm buildings. The farm now contains ap- 
proximately 45 acres, of which only 11 are level or tillable. A rotation 
system is being carried out whereby some of the older, worn cropland 
can be rejuvenated. Like cropland in other tropical and subtropical 
communities, these plots become unproductive after a few harvests 
unless proper tillage and fertilization methods are practiced. In one 
case on the farm, a marginal area that for years had been plowed has 
been converted into a calf pasture. In another, a badly eroded 
hillside was planted to coffee and dadup, a nitrogen-fixing tree. It is 
planned to undertake a large-scale cacao- planting program in fiscal 
1955 with selected seeds from western Samoa. If the world market 
for cacao can be stabilized at the present high level, successful cultiva- 
tion of this crop should greatly benefit Samoan economy. 

Experimental plots have been seeded to ramie, pigeonpeas, cow- 
peas, sun flowers, sweet corn, melons, tapioca, yams, and numerous 
green vegetables. Although these and other crops have been grown 
on the farm for years, it is reported that records on plots, seeds, 
yields, and pests were not maintained. Thus, as an experimental 
station, the farm had lost much of its value, until such recordkeeping 
was instituted recently. 

The poultry project appears to be ope rating on a sound basis. A 
brooder, laying and feeding pens were built in 1954 and records are 
kept on the high-grade birds. Breeding stock are traded or sold to 
Samoan families. A long list of requests remain unfilled even though 
baby chicks were selling for 50 cents each at the time of the con- 
gressional visit. 

The staff entomologist has been active in research projects concern- 
ing insect and plant-disease control, quarantine measures, and fumi- 
gation methods. The importance of his work, the number of tasks: 
requiring his supervision, and the impact of the success of his under- 
takings warrant the addition of a trained assistant. The agricultural- 
ists are working closely with the Department of Educ ation in this 
phase of vocational training and the long-felt reluctance on the part of 
the Samoans to accept changes in agricultural methods may soon be 
weakened. 

At present the problematic aspect of agriculture is not producing 
food for subsistence but developing possible and desirable commercial 
crops for needed money income. 


2. COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


Although American Samoa produces only a minor share of the 
world’s output, copra is easily its leading commercial product. In 
1954, fewer than 2,000 tons were harvested in American Samoa, but 
this represented a 60- -percent gain over the previous year. This in- 
crease in tonnage parallels the rise in price. Copra prices fluctuate 
greatly on the world market. In 1946 top-grade copra sold for as 
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little as $50 per ton and in 1954 top grade brought $200 a ton. This 
instability plus the lack of large Samoan producers with commercial 
experience make it advisable for the administration to assist in mar- 
keting the crop through a copra board composed of Government 
officers and Samoan leaders. The Chief of the Management Service 
Division acts as chairman of the board in charge of the copra fund 
which operates as a cooperative enterprise. 

Copra is purchased by members of the cooperative and stored in 
cooperatively owned sheds until ready for transshipment to Pago Pago. 
When a shipload of copra is ready for marketing, bids are opened 
through an agent, Atkins, Kroll and Co., of San Francisco and neces- 
sary shipping arrangements are made. When the individual planter 
has delivered his crop to the storage shed, he receives a warrant from 
the cooperative drawn against the copra fund. This warrant is negoti- 
able by endorsement and equivalent to cash at any trading store in 
American Samoa. A revolving fund provided by accumulating a sur- 
plus furnishes money for copra purchases. Thus the small planter 
rarely finds it necessary to borrow money from the Government or the 
Bank of American Samoa. With the substantial revolving fund under 
which the board is now operating, it should not be necessary for the 
board to negotiate loans except in rare instances. 

When the Samoans have acquired business acumen sufficient to 
manage financial transactions relating to copra marketing, the entire 
operation of the copra fund will be placed in their hands. 


38. HANDICRAFTS 


Samoan handicraft, considered among the finest in the Pacific, finds 
a ready market in Hawaii and mainland United States. The produc- 
tion of tapa cloth, laufala (pandanus), matwork, and woodcraft pro- 
vides a major source of income and gainful occupation for hundreds of 
Samoans in their homes. Strong in the belief that increasing handi- 
craft income is practical, the Government of American Samoa organ- 
ized in 1946 the Samoan Industries Board. The board immediately 
took steps to assist producers of mats and woodcraft in marketing their 
products outside the Territory. This cooperative agency composed 
of both Samoans and Government officials was established with Gov- 
ernment assistance but is now self-supporting except for the technical 
assistance and administrative guidance received from the Government. 
During 1954, Samoan Industries sales totaled $58,539.83, its net worth 
was valued at $25,533.35. 

Samoan Industries appears to be a sound organization and is ful- 
filling a long-felt need. Operating on a plan similar to the copra fund, 
the manager and his production staff purchase the output of local mat 
workers and woodcarvers only if the items meet very strict standards. 
As a result, wholesalers can now be assured of purchasing large orders 
of standard items. As yet, however, the board has not been able to 
solve its most serious problem, transportation. If more frequent 
transportation can be made available, the export of handicrafts could 
be doubled within a year. There is no shortage of laufala or paper 
mulberry (the raw materials used in the mats and tapa cloth, respec- 
tively) and at least 4,000 skilled weavers would be willing to work 
full or part time to produce these articles. Likewise, several hundred 
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skilled woodworkers and craftsmen are immediately available. Since 
the transition from naval to civil administration, the industries have 
not been able to exploit fully the possibilities of the American market. 
The Territory’s economy will be enhanced to a large measure if 
Samoan Industries, working in conjunction with the Government, 
can develop improved techniques, production of high quality articles 
and new accessible markets. The schools are expending consider- 
able effort in improving handicrafts. More along this line could 
and would be done if the need arose. It might be that the proposed 
museum would acquire samples, designs and patterns of high-quality 
handicrafts from other islands in the Pacific. Perhaps Samoan crafts- 
men would find new ways to exploit their skills and to spur their 
activities. 

The Samoan Industries operates not only in regular channels of 
marketing, but also supported the economy during a crisis. In 1952 
a food shortage developed as a result of a failure of the breadfruit 
crop, a local staple food. It appeared as if the Samoans would be 
forced to consume a major portion of their taro crop, another staple 
food, before maturity. Init would have eased the situation momen- 
tarily but would not have been a solution to a real problem. To 
avoid what could have been a catastrophe, the Government of Amer- 
ican Samoa guaranteed a bank loan of $21,000 to the Samoan Indus- 
tries Board to finance the purchase of locally produced laufala mats 
in a quota system from all villages on a basis designed to insure that 
during the critical food shortage, each village would receive a minimum 
cash income to purchase basic foodstuffs from trading stores. Pur- 
chase of the mats from individual villages ranged from $200 to $600 
according to their respective populations. The board placed a sub- 


stantial order for mats with the United States Navy and promptly 
liquidated the loan. Thus in this instance the important, immature 
taro crop was protected and a profitable business was established for 
Samoan Industries and the Bank of American Samoa. 


FISHING AND OTHER INDUSTRIES 


It has long been recognized that Samoan waters abound in fish, that 
the Samoans like to eat them, but that very few Samoans know how 
to engage in pelagic fishing. Although Polynesians have fine reputa- 
tions for reef and lagoon fishing, they do not go to sea and spend 
weeks at a time in commercial deep-sea fishing. Over the years, 
various projects have been undertaken to encourage islanders through- 
out the Pacific to engage in commercial fishing enterprises; but as 
yet, none have been successful. 

Shortly after the close of World War II, Mr. Harold Gatty, noted 
transoceanic pilot, heading a firm financed by Rockefeller Foundation 
funds, attempted to establish a commercial fish cannery in American 
Samoa. He constructed a modern cannery and purchased a fleet of 
fishing vessels with which he expected to catch yellow fin tuna, alba- 
core, and marlin in Samoan, Tongan and Fijian waters. Because of 
poor organization and the Samoans’ inability to catch fish, the firm 
soon went out of business and was disposed of to the Wilbur-Ellis 
Co., of San Francisco. After several years, during which the plant 
failed to go into operation, Wilbur-Ellis ‘decided to give up the project 
and sold its vessels. ‘The cannery was purchased by the government 
of American Samoa at salvage value. 
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After lying idle for 4 years, the cannery was leased to the Van Camp 
Sea Food Co., of California, in December 1953. The original lease 
provided for a 1-year trial period during which the prime objective 
would be to ascertain the quantity and quality of commercial fish 
caught for canning purposes and to ascertain the adaptability of 
Samoan labor. During the past year, the Van Camp Co. invested 
some $50,000 in new equipment and improvements. 

From January through April 1954, Van Camp Co. and the Tokyo 
Marine Products Corp., with whom the former had entered into con- 
tract, carried out in American Samoa the first joint American- 
Japanese venture in the history of Central Pacific tuna fishing. A fleet 
of 7 long-line boats, manned by Japanese fishermen, based in Pago 
Pago, with the logistical support of 2 American freezer ships, fished 
in a several hundred mile radius of American Samoa. 

During 1954, the cannery was in operation for only 6 months, yet 
over 200 tons of fish were processed and another 400 tons of frozen 
fish were sent to the United States. Some 160 Samoans were engaged 
and trained to work in the cannery. Most of them were able to learn 
their operations and seemed to enjoy their work. The cannery re- 
opened in December and, at latest reports, was operating at a larger 
scale than last year, although not at full capacity. 

The enterprise, although hardly an unqualified success, did result 
in full-scale operation for the first time since the cannery’s construc- 
tion. The results indicate that a continuing and expanding tuna 
fishery in American Samoa is a distinct possibility, providing certain 
basic problems of supply and organization are met and solved. With 
full cooperation between Van Camp and the government of American 
Samoa, there is reason to believe that these obstacles will be overcome. 

In an attempt to improve economic conditions in American Samoa, 
the Department of Interior for the past 2 years has been negotiating 
with a garment factory to establish a textile industry in Pago Pago. 
The major problem facing this industrial development in American 
Samoa is the application of the Wage and Hour Act of 1940. The act’s 
minimum wage of 75 cents per hour is entirely out of proportion to 
the local wage scale in the South Pacific, and would upset the economic 
balance unless American Samoa could somehow be exempted from its 
provisions. This does not seem likely and, as a result, negotiations 
have reached a stalemate. It is improbable that further efforts will 
be made to establish a garment factory unless some mutually satis- 
factory method can be devised to comply with the provisions of the 
law without upsetting the Samoan wage scale. 


5. TRANSPORTATION 


A major problem militating against economic development is the 
lack of transportation facilities in American Samoa. Concomitantly 
with the transfer of administration of American Samoa from the 
Department of the Navy to the Department of the Interior there has 
been a definite shortage of both air and surface transportation into 
and out of the islands. 

The bulk of the marine transportation is provided by a converted 
mine sweeper, the Manua Tele, and the privately owned M. V. Samoa, 
for which the Government serves as agent. The Manua Tele is on 
charter from its owners who reside in the Manua group. It serves 
as the only direct line between Tutuila and the airlines at Canton 
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Island for transporting visiting officials, contract employees, and 
Samoans en route to and from Honolulu and the United States. It 
also makes fortnightly runs between Pago Pago and Apia and facili- 
tates passenger and freight service. 

Matson Navigation Lines are planning to begin operation of 2 
small, 360-passenger, luxury liners in 1956 which will make monthl 
stops in Pago Pago on their San Francisco-Honolulu-New Zealand- 
Australia runs. 

Except for an occasional military plane, American Samosa is entirely 
without air service although its airfield at Tafuna is sufficiently large 
to accommodate four-engined craft. This void may be filled if the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration and Pan American Airways can 
arrange terms for a plane to bypass Canton Island and make Tafuna 
a port of call between Honolulu and Fiji. Samoan Airlines has 
applied for a charter to operate a feeder line between Tafuna and Apia 
and Tafuna and the Society Islands. 

If these plans materialize, the economy of American Samoa will be 
stimulated immeasurably and might in time become stabilized. 


6. BANK OF AMERICAN SAMOA 


The Bank of American Samoa is a service institution operating 
independently of the government. It does, however, receive general 
supervision from government officials in the capacity of bank directors. 
The bank provides for the government, the commercial community, 
and the people of American Samoa, a full range of banking services. 
During its 40 years of operation, the bank has achieved a reputation 
for its advanced techniques and ability to meet the needs of an under- 


developed territory. 

The committee feels that the bank manager and his Samoan 
employees are deserving of high praise. They have established a 
system that may well set the pattern for banking not only in the 
South Pacific, but throughout other underdeveloped areas of the 
world. 

A sharp increase was made in demand deposits for the previous 
year. This unexpected large increase was due primarily to the deposit 
of all government funds in the Bank of American Samoa, and also to a 
substantial increase of revenue from the United States in the form of 
allotment checks and pensions. During 1954 a great many American 
Samoans left their islands and either joined the Armed Forces or took 
private employment in Hawaii or the United States. This immigra- 
tion has financially aided American Samoa inasmuch as almost all of 
these immigrants returned part of their earnings to relatives in Ameri- 
can Samoa. A substantial increase in time deposits indicates that the 
Samoans are becoming aware of the benefits of saving. This is gratify- 
ing inasmuch as a great emphasis has been placed on promoting the 
habit of saving to the people of American Samoa by the management 
of the bank. A majority of the 846 loans granted to the Samoans 
were for building and repairing homes, purchase of capital goods, such 
as automobiles, sewing machines, refrigerators, bicycles, and home 
furnishings. Loans also were granted for construction of village 
schools, churches, and other community improvements. All these 
loans are being repaid as agreed. No losses were incurred, and 
delinquencies in payment were nil. The loan program teaches the 
Samoans the responsibility of obligation, and the value of a good 
credit standing. 
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7. IMBALANCE BETWEEN POPULATION INCREASE AND FOOD PRODUCTION 


Another problem studied by the committee concerned the imbalance 
between American Samoa’s phenomenal population increase and its 
food production. The alarming rate of population increase in Ameri- 
can Samoa exerts undue pressure on its limited food resources. 

Until 1900 American Samoa was waging a losing battle against 
harmful consequences of contact with European civilization. Lacking 
immunity to diseases new to the region such as pneumonia, dysentery, 
measles, gonorrhea, and syphilis, even occasional contact from visiting 
vessels often resulted in deci ‘imating epidemics. Inability to cope with 
the tragic toll of disease, ‘‘black- birding,” alcohol, firearms, and other 
consequences of early trade and commerce in the region, coupled with 
the effect of disruption of customary ways of life following European 
contact, combined to produce a widespread apathy among the 
Samoans. As a result a low birthrate coinciding with an abnormally 
high death rate reduced the po ulation to a very low figure. 

In 1839 Capt. Charles Wilkes, United States Navy exploring 
expedition, estimated the oe of the islands now comprising 
American Samoa at 10,000. Forty years later this figure had dwindled 
to 7,000 and when United States ‘obtained the islands in 1899, the 
population was 5,659. Largely due to the excellent health and sanita- 
tion program instituted by the American administration, the total 
population rose to 7,776 in 1920; 12,908 in 1940; 18,600 in 1950; and 
22,400 in 1954. This increase in population between 1940 and 1950 
represents the unusually high rate of 46.7 percent. If this same rate 
of increase were maintained, the population would be about 27,300 
in 1960 and 40,050 in 1970. During the past 50 years, the amount of 
cropland has remained nearly unchanged. Only a few additional 
aenes have become arable and these are largely marginal or submar- 
ginal. 

The accompanying chart indicates the declining ratio of cropland to 
each individual person in American Samoa. 
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It is now difficult for a farmer to produce sufficient food for the 
members of his household on the limited amount of cropland available 
to him. By 1970 it will be impossible to maintain a family on the 
0.225 tillable acre available per person. 

Obviously, small individual family holdings do not produce maxi- 
mum crop yields, but any plan for consolidation of tracts runs afoul of 
Samoan detailed and exacting rules of land tenure. It is not com- 
munalistic, but involves a very complex relationship between indi- 
viduals and familes and their rights and duties. Some families possess 
their land undivided, and no matai can alienate land without family 
approval. Some land is in part common and in part family property. 
The various heads of families have come to agreements as to the portion 
to be cultivated by each individual and which belong to him for the 
time being. 

Roughly 20 percent of the total area of 76 square miles is arable. 
In the past, even under primitive methods of cultivation, these 15 
square miles (9,600 acres) were sufficient to provide food for the 
population. Although improved techniques of farming have increased 
the yields, they have not multiplied in the same proportion as has the 
increase in the number of inhabitants. More intensive use of the 
cropland is undoubtedly possible through intertillage, multiple crop- 
ping, crop rotation, increased fertilization, and clearing additional hill 
slopes (although most of the reasonably gentle ones are already being 
used). 

Previous sections contained descriptions of the administration’s 
methods of increasing local production of subsistence and commercial 
crops, and of creating employment through stimulation of commercial 
fishing, handicraft production, and other industries. Emigration is 
another method of relieving population pressure. 

An emigration project was undertaken in July 1952 when 958 
American Samoans were transported to Hawaii. Most of this 
number were military personnel and their dependents. Some young 
men accompanied the group and subsequently enlisted in the Armed 
Services. Still others were able to find a sponsor in Hawaii who 
would guarantee that they would not become public charges in 
Hawaii. Within 2 years after their arrival in Honolulu, the migrants 
had located as follows: 

Returned to American Samoa__-_-__--_--.------- 
Joined the armed services and assigned elsewhere 
Migrated to mainland United States ---_- 


Migrated to other islands in Hawaii 
Remained on Oahu 


Total 


Of the 511 Samoans presently remaining on Oahu, most of the 
wage earners are employed as truckdrivers, farmers, foremen, car- 
penters, policemen, domestics, typists, and church workers. Most 
families live in the vicinity of Pearl Harbor and in the Mormon com- 
munities in northeast Oahu. To what extent the migrants have 
improved their economic conditions is difficult to ascertain, but at 
least many of the military personnel have the satisfaction of having 
their dependents near them rather than in American Samoa. When 
they are no longer members of the Armed Forces, few heads of families, 
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with the large number of children they are accustomed to having, 
can maintain the same standard of living outside American Samoa. 
The salaries of civilian jobs for which they qualify will not compensate 
for the loss of commissary and ships store privileges. Either economic 
standards will have to be adjusted downward or the families will have 
to return to American Samoa. 

Although sufficient time has not elapsed to form definite conclusions 
as to the success of this emigration project, it does not augur well for 
future mass population movements. Inasmuch as American Samoans 
are not citizens but nationals of the United States, the freedom with 
which they may move is somewhat restricted, but they experience 
relatively little difficulty in obtaining travel permits and passports. 
The number of places to which American Samoans can migrate and 
become adjusted without serious difficulty is limited. They could 
possibly locate in the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands but they 
would probably lower their standard of living by doing so and would 
also lose their United States national status and become citizens of 
the Trust Territory. It is improbable that they would wish to become 
assimilated with the Micronesians. On the other hand, because of 
greater skills and sophistication, they might upset the Trust Territory’s 
economy by taking over enterprises from the Micronesians. It is 
doubtful if any sizable number could be accommodated on Guam 
unless they would be willing to work as domestics. They could not 
surpass the skilled Guamanians in performance, although they might 
replace some of the 12,000 Filipinos now employed on Guam. Very 
few if any could be resettled on the more desirable islands in the South 
Pacific which are already supporting an optimum population. 

Another factor unfavorable to mass migration is the loss of political- 
social status associated with leaving American Samoa. A young 
Samoan can retain his rank in the matai system while away from his 
home on a military or Government assignment or while attending 
school. If he terminates his military or Government career and 
accepts off-island employment beyond a 3-year period, he auto- 
matically forfeits the title or rank. Since this means so much to 
the average Samoan, he hesitates to sever his home ties. Of course, 
with the passing of time and as more and more Samoans marry outside 
the matai system, these strong ties will be lessened. These obstacles, 
however, should not militate against the advisability of pursuing the 
search for underdeveloped areas. 


V. Miuirary PRoBLEMsS 


Conversations, official and nonofficial, with Samoans, revealed gen- 
eral concern over military personnel matters. These included (a) the 
establishment of a Marine Corps Reserve unit, (6) the continuation 
of a recruiting program, and (c) arranging for leaves and furloughs for 
Samoans in the Armed Forces. 

Approximately 300 eligible young Samoans and perhaps 10 ex- 
officers of the various military services have indicated possible inter- 
est in joining and staffing a Reserve unit in Pago Pago. Government 
officials and Samoan leaders feel that as a defensive measure, for 
economic reasons, and as a means of stimulating interest in military 
careers for young men, the establishment of a Reserve unit is highly 
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desirable. Governor Lowe has been pressing for action of this matter 
since his inauguration. At present there appears to be little likeli- 
hood for the establishment of a unit unless it is placed on a reimburs- 
able basis by the territory. This does not seem probable. The De- 
partment of Defense does not consider American Samoa a major defense 
area and is not inclined toward an expenditure of funds for the estab- 
lishment of a Reserve unit. The cost of organizing, equipping, and 
staffing the unit does not at the moment justify the expense that would 
be involved: 

Among the passengers on the plane provided for the committee from 
Hawaii to American Samoa were 17 marines returning home on fur- 
loughs. Several of these servicemen had not been home for 3 or more 
years. The matter of providing transportation from Hawaii to Tutuila 
for military personnel going on furlough is a subject for the Com- 
mander in Chief, Pacific (CinCPac) and the Fleet Marine Forces, 
Pacific, to work out. Contingent upon available transportation facili- 
ties and plane crews, the Secretary of Defense recommends that an 
effort be made to provide the same furloughs and leaves for Samoans 
as are provided for other military personnel. Recent reports from 
CinCPac indicate that plans are underway to make furloughs avail- 
able for Marine Corps personnel. Other military services will be 
responsible for arranging transportation for their personnel. 

The Department of Defense was pleased with the success of the 
1954 Navy recruiting program in American Samoa in which 84 young 
men were selected for service. A similar project is planned for 1955. 
Unless a recruiting team is sent to American Samoa, the potential 
servicemen find it impossible to enlist without traveling to Honolulu, 
the nearest recruiting office. 

Membership in the armed services is very popular with American 
Samoans and they enjoy the prestige that goes with it. Most of 
them are grateful for the opportunity to serve in the Armed Forces 
because of the income they derive therefrom, as well as the broaden- 
ing experience they enjoy. Perhaps less than half of them expect to 
return to their homeland upon completion of their enlistment, while 
the others hope to reenlist. 

Their years spent in the military service have tended to accelerate 
acculturation and to give them a feeling of sophistication that was 
not previously known. In several cases, these young Samoans ap- 
peared prone to look upon many Samoan customs as being outmoded, 
and felt that the pattern of living followed in Hawaii and on the 
mainland should be adopted in Samoa. They questioned the logic 
of the tribute they are expected to share with members of their ex- 
tended family and the authority of the matai system which plays 
such an important role in Samoa. On the other hand, those young 
men, who are already matais or who may expect to be, are inclined 
to y eld to the accepted social system. So far as the congressional 
party ascertained, no one attached a stigma to marrying girls from 
Hawaii or the mainland. The Samoans are not particularly concerned 
with having the most desirable young men leave their islands during 
their most productive years. They realize there is not enough room 
for all to maintain themselves on their islands. 
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VI. PersonNEL PROBLEMS 


Information gathered concerning several personnel problems indi- 
cated that considerable dissatisfaction exists over the nonapplicability 
of civil-service regulations to the United States contract employees 
in American Samoa. Only six Federal stateside employees are pres- 
ently on the staff of the Government. They are; the Governor, the 
secretary of American Samoa, the chief justice of American Samoa, 
and their three secretaries. Few of the other 39 non-Federal Gov- 
ernment employees in American Samoa had civil-service status when 
recruited. ‘They are not maintaining their ratings, nor are they 
enjoying such privileges as retirement, compensation coverage, or 
within-grade pay increases, It was the consensus of the contract 
employees that they should be given credit for the time employed b 
the government of American Samoa when and if they return to civil- 
service positions. Employees believe that credit should be earned in 
a manner similar to that earned by serving in the Armed Forces and 
then returning to civil-service positions. 

Although the Civil Service Commission is aware of the difficulty 
this discrimination causes in recruiting new personnel, the ruling to 
except government of American Samoa employees from civil-service 
status was made by a civil-service administrative decision, and 
Federal legislation would be required to alter the ruling. The Civil 
Service Commission decision stems from a rule which prohibits giving 
civil-service status to employees paid from non-Federal appropriated 
funds. This is the case in American Samoa where grant-in-aid funds 
and local revenues are commingled before they are expended. Al- 
though anxious to get status for his contract employees, Governor 
Lowe expressed himself as favoring grant-in-aid funds 1n preferance to 
having all money come in as direct Federal appropriations. He 
believed the use of commingled funds makes possible the wisest 
utilization of money, without being hampered by budgetary regula- 
tions. 

It is believed that competent stateside personnel can continue to 
be recruited without the benefit of offering civil-service status, although 
a policy of granting leaves of absence for employees so that they would 
not lose status is worthy of consideration. Civil-service status would 
impose Federal proceedings for handling personnel matters, well 
suited for continental United States, but which are scarcely adaptable 
to American Samoa. Due to the great distance between mainland 
United States and Pago Pago, and the resultant necessity of flexibility 
in handling personnel morale problems, which arise due to the close 
social contacts in an isolated place like American Samoa, the com- 
mittee feels there should be more leeway for administrative deter- 
mination than the strict adherence to Federal regulations permits. 
Under present procedures, non-Federal positions can be filled through 
the employment of retired military officers. Thus far, lack of civil- 
service status has not affected teacher recruiting, as few of the pros- 
pects are federally employed at the time of application. 

During a staff meeting with the Governor, it was suggested that a 
contingent fund might provide for flexibility in expenditures. Such 
a fund would have the additional advantage of being federally 
appropriated, and would therefore meet the objections of the Civil 
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Service Commission to using commingled funds for paying contract 
employees. Further study of this possibility might find a mutually 
satisfactory solution. 

During fiscal 1954 the administration made progress in reducing 
the number of stateside employees from 53 to 45. Reductions 
occurred in the agriculture, education, and budget and finance depart- 
ments. In several of these cases, the positions were filled by Samoans, 
most of whom were promoted from junior positions. 

It is encouraging to note that during fiscal 1954, 13 non-Federal 
and Federal stateside contract employees were reemployed. The 
experience gained in American Samoa during these employees’ first 
term can be utilized in their subsequent service. Usually a person’s 
usefulness increases during his second term of service and the expensive 
recruiting costs are eliminated. 
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APPENDIX 1 


Pan AMERICAN WorRLD AIRWAYS SysTEM, 
Washington 5, D. C., June 27, 1955. 
Dr. J. L. Tayzor, 
13824 New House Office Building, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Dr. Taytor: As you requested, quoted below is telegraphic communi- 
cation which we received from our Pacific-Alaska division: 

“Title to PAA Hotel Canton was assumed by Government during World War II 
under our operating contract with Navy. In October 1946 PAD reoccupied 
hotel under Navy permit for nominal rental and rehabilitation cost. In August 
1948 custody of hotel passed to CAA under Public Law 647 and PAD continued 
as tenant under CAA revocable lease C6CA/163A paying rental and maintenance 
costs until November 1954. Hotel is now decommissioned and boarded up. Jim 
Francis is in business catching and freezing fish at Canton for low rate air shipment 
to Honolulu. Understand he may have attempted rent some of the hotel facili- 
ties from CAA but latter restricted to dealing with aeronautical agencies. There 
may be some move to have hotel facilities transferred to Department of Interior 
jurisdiction. Suggest CAA Washington has full information.” 

Sincerely, 
E. G. Rorurockx, Manager. 


APPENDIX 3 


Résumé or MINvuTES OF PROCEEDINGS OF SUBCOMMITTEE M&8rETING WITH 
GOVERNOR OF AMERICAN SAMOA AND HIS CABINST, NOVEMBER 12, 1954 


Those present: 
W.N. Aspinall, Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
A. T. Lausi, Deputy Director, Office of Territories, Department of the 
Interior 
J. L. Taylor, consultant, Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
R. B. Lowe, Governor of American Samoa 
A. M. MacQuarrie, secretary of American Samoa 
A. A. Morrow, chief judge 
G. W. Hedman, attorney general 
QO. A. Hill, manager of bank 
J. C. Cool, Samoan affairs officer 
M. A. Howell, director of agriculture 
High Chief Tufele, assistant director of agriculture 
R. 8. Caldwell, communications officer 
L. M. Fort, director of education 
T. 8. Smith, director of budget and finance 
J. P. Mosher, director of management services 
R. L. Bothwell, information and adult education officer 
C. L. Lincoln, administrative officer, medical services department 
F. S. Brenneman, M. D., public health officer, medical services department 
L. E. Fuerstenau, personnel officer 
E. A. Wilson, director of public works 
P. T. Coleman, public defender 
The Governor explained that the purpose of this meeting was to give the 
Washington representatives a chance to meet-the staff and ask questions con- 
cerning objectives and activities of this government through various departments. 
He explained this might be followed up by private conferences if specific informa- 
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tion was desired from any department, The Governor presented the organization 
chart of the entire government and introduced each staff member in relation to 
his position in the government. (See appendix 2). 

Question. The organization chart shows no connection between the Governor’s 
office and the judicial. Is it completely separate? 

Answer (Judge). Yes, it is completely independent. 

Question. You are directly responsible to the Secretary of the Interior? 

Answer (Judge). Yes. 

Question. How many district courts are there? 

Answer (Judge). There are five district courts. 

Question. Is the whole of American Samoa divided into five judicial districts? 

Answer (Judze). Yes. 

Question. Who is in charge of these districts? 

A. (Judge). The local judges. 

Question. Are these local judges trained in law? 

Answer. (Judge.) No. They sit with me on the bench. They are called 
associate judges and they sit in the district courts, and at times with me on the 
high court. They have no connection with the Governor’s office. 

Question. Are they appointed by you? 

Answer. (Judge.) No. They are appointed by the Governor upon my recom- 
mendation. 

Question. Does the Governor have the power to remove them? 

Answer. (Judge.) He can remove them with my concurrence—if there is cause. 

Question. No judge can be removed without your concurrence? 

Answer. (Judge.) That is correct. 

Question. The attornev general is appointed by the Governor and is responsible 
directly to the Governor? There is no advisory capacity with the judges? 

Answer. (Attorney general.) That is correct. The only relationship with the 
court is when we file information pertinent to trials, and so forth. 

Question. Where does the public defender come in this organization? 

Answer. (Attorney general.) The public defender’s office is independent of the 
attorney general’s office. He is supposed to defend criminals we accuse and must 
be independent. He does considerable counseling for people with legal problems. 

Question. From whom did you get your appointment? 

Answer. (Public defender.) From the Governor. 

Question. Are you responsible in any way to the judge? 

Answer. (Public defender.) No. 

Question. Do you have a private practice? 

Answer. (Public defender.) No. Except certain cases which stem from legal- 
aid work which I do for the government. 

Question. Are you a graduate of a law school? 

Answer. (Public defender.) Yes; I graduated from Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C. 

Question. Are you a member of the bar? 

Answer. (Public defender.) Yes; District of Columbia bar. 

Question. Now, to personnel officer. How long have you been here? 

Answer. (Personnel officer.) I was appointed to help form the civilian govern- 
ment in the beginning. I started March 4, 1951. 

Question. Were you appointed by the original Governor? 

Answer. (Personnel officer.) Yes; through the Office of Territories. 

Question. Do you have a reappointment, or are you under civil service? 

Answer. (Personnel officer.) I just finished my term and returned a year ago on 
my second term. No, I lost my civil-service status when I came down here. 

(Governor.) One of the things we need here is civil-service credit to be given 
for time spent in American Samoa by Government employees. I don’t mean that 
they be given civil-service status, necessarily, but that they be given credit for the 
time spent here when they return to civil-service jobs. It should work much the 
same as when a man serves in the Armed Forces and returns to civil service—he is 
given credit for those years spent in the service. We believe it would be an added 
incentive in getting people recruited from the United States if this were done. 

(Mr. Lausi.) None of the overseas employees have civil service. I don’t believe 
it extends to overseas employment. 

(Governor.) I think credit only should be given. I believe the trust-territory 
employees have civil service. 

(Mr. Lausi.) There may be some there who have excepted appointments. 

(Governor.) We have six civil-service employees out here. The judge, clerk of 
the court, myself, Territorial secretary, my secretary, and the secretary’s secretary. 
Couldn’t this be settled by ruling? 
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(Mr. Lausi.) The ruling was made by administrative decision. 

(Governor.) Couldn’t it then be changed by administrative decision? If credit 
only could be given the employees, they wouldn’t be penalized by coming down 
here. 

(Mr. Lausi.) I really think it would take legislation. 

Question. Did this ruling affect many employees? 

Answer. (Personnel officer.) We started recruiting employees for civilian gov- 
ernment in February 1951 before the turnover in July. All employees here before 
that time were Navy. On June 27, 1951, Civil Service gave us a negative answer, 
and twice subsequent to that time their answer was in the negative. It was de- 
cided that employees of the local government are other than Federal employees 
because the money from which they are paid is commingled funds. 

Question. Who else besides American Samoa employees were involved by this 
decision? What other areas? 

Answer. (Personnel officer.) None. We were the only one. 

(Governor.) We believe that the best way to get funds is by grant-in-aid. It 
enables us to utilize our money to the best possible advantage. It is a decided 
advantage for us to get this money by grant-in-aid. We have more freedom, to 
some extent, than we would if all funds came under Federal appropriations be- 
cause we can utilize limited funds to their best advantage. 

Question. What else beside your civil-service rating did you lose, Mr. Fuer- 
stenau? 

Answer. (Personnel officer.) All the factors that go along with Federal employ- 
ment, viz, retirement, compensation’ coverage, and within-grade pay raises. 

Question. Would you explain the difference between grant-in-aid and the 
regular procedure of allotting for different departments? 

Answer. (Director, Budget and Finance.) We receive our appropriation in two 
forms. Appropriations for Governor’s office, the judge, and the legislature, 
which are subject to Federal regulations, and we receive in addition to this 
grant-in-aid funds used by the government of American Samoa, not subject to 
prohibitory acts. This money is disbursed in accordance with administrative 
determination. 

Question. As it goes through Congress, is there a difference in the funds? 

Answer. (Director, Budget and Finance.) Our budget is submitted to Congress 
in two distinct parts, appropriated funds and grants-in-aid. We receive appropria- 
tions in the same manner. 

Question. You mean you get an appropriation from Congress and can spend it 
as you please? 

Answer. (Director, Budget and Finance.) We get it as a Federal appropriation 
and grants-in-aid. 

(Governor.) We receive our appropriation this way: Governor’s office, the 
judicial branch, and the legislature are direct appropriations, and the fourth is 
grants-in-aid. These grants-in-aid cover operation of agriculture, education, 
public works, Samoan affairs, etc. Under this system, if we have some surplus 
funds in one division and need them in another division, we can transfer certain 
of those funds. That is why the government can operate more efficiently even 
if our total grants-in-aid appropriations are cut somewhat. 

Question. What would be the difference if you were requested to stay within 
your specific appropriation as listed by the committee and you had a contingent 
fund large enough from which to make drawings? 

Answer. (Governor.) You might want to discuss at length this matter of a 
contingent fund. We have talked about it before. Remember, we wanted a 
$100,000 cushion fund which would enable us to have enough freedom to utilize it 
to the best advantage. 

(Secretary MacQuarrie.) We do have local revenues which are not sufficient 
to cover the costs of operating the Government of American Samoa. Our objective 
is to attempt to make this government as self-sustaining as possible. The grant- 
in-aid funds are commingled with the local revenues and lose their ideniity as 
Federal funds. 

(Congressman Aspinall.) The only difference, in the States it is local personnel 
that handles funds. Here you have to have Federal personnel responsible for 
the funds—you have no local Federal personnel here. 

Question. In the special projects department I find a printshop. Is that the 
only printshop on the island? 

Answer. (Director, Management Services.) Yes, it is. I might add that the 
Special Projects Department has been changed to the Management Services 
Department, and includes Property Management. 
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Question. Would there be a printshop on the island if there wasn’t one run by 
the government? 

Answer. (Director, Management Services.) I doubt it. Most of the printing 
done on the island is for the government. 

(Secretary MacQuarrie.) Several years ago we tried to get rid of it, and no one 
would take it. 

Question. Does it pay for itself? 

Answer. (Director, management services.) It makes approximately $700 per 
year over and above expenses. 

Question. Does that include charging the government for services performed? 

Answer. (Director, management services.) Yes. Printing is done ona job order 
basis and charged to the department requesting services. 

Question. How about the laundry? 

Answer. (Director, management services.) The laundry was transferred from 
management services to medical services just recently because over 90 percent 
of the services performed at the laundry was for the hospital. 

Question. Is this the only public laundry on the island? 

Answer. (Administrative officer, medical services.) Yes, to my knowledge. 

Question. Do you do laundry work for others besides the hospital and govern- 
ment personnel? 

Answer. (Administrative officer, medical service.) Yes. Anyone may bring 
their laundry for service. 

Question. Do you take care of hotel laundry? 

Answer. (Administrative officer, medical services.) Yes. 

Question. Are your charges reasonable? 

Answer. (Administrative officer, medical services.) I think very reasonable. 
We just took over the laundry, and we are trying to streamline the operation, 
and it is running in the red at the present time. 

Question. What about it before it was transferred? 

Answer. (Director, management services.) It showed a loss then, too, because 
over 90 percent of the services performed at the laundry were for the hospital for 
which they were not charged. This has been true in most of the divisions under 
management services; consequently actual costs have not been reflected. (Gov- 
ernor.) Departments were not always charged for services rendered in these 
divisions and therefore our services show an operating loss which, in many cases, 
does not actually exist. 

Question. Are you charging laundry against the hospital to see how much 
they are using? 

Answer. (Director, budget and finance.) Yes. 

Question. Do you think the local services could stand a little higher charge 
than that at the present time? 

Answer. (Director, management services.) The present rates are probably a 
little low in that prices are set up on a monthly basis, instead of by the piece. 
However, if we were to increase the service price to local people it would not raise 
the revenue to any appreciable amount because, as stated, over 90 percent of the 
laundry is done for the hospital. Nearly all government personnel have house 
girls and washing machines and do not send their laundry out. 

Question. Now about the hospital. Is this the only apothecary service you 
have on the island? 

Answer. (Public health officer.) It is the only place that has a registered 
pharmecist. We do have 4 other dispensaries, 1 at the east end of the island 
called the eastern district dispensary; 1 at the west end of the island called 
the western district dispensary; 1 at Ofu which services both Ofu and Olosega; 
and 1 at Ta’u which has a ward where we can take care of 25 to 30 people. 
Most of the Manu’a patients are taken care of over there. The persons in charge 
of these dispensaries are called medical practitioners. Most of them received 
their training in medical schools in Guam or Fiji and they have the essential 
knowledge in medicine to take care of the people’s needs 

Question. Does the Federal Government furnish all these services, as such, for 
Samoa? 

Answer. (Public health officer.) Yes; for the Samoans. There are charges 
made for other than Samoans. 

Question. There is no other place on the island where they can obtain these 
services except the hospital? 

Answer. (Public health officer.) No. 

Question. Do you have a drugstore in Pago? 

Answer. (Public health officer.) No. Some of the local stores sell a few patent 
medicines but there are no drugstores. 
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Question. To what extent do hospital patients pay for their care? 

Answer. (Public health officer.) There are several categories that receive free 
hospitalization because of the type disease they have. We do this to encourage 
their seeking medical aid. This group includes tubercular patients, leprosy 
patients, malnutrition cases, and once in a while a herdship case. American 
Samoans in the hospital are charged 25 cents per day and this includes all services, 
obstetrical, medical, X-rays, ete. 

Question. Does that 25 cents per day also cover their food? 

Answer. (Administrative officer, medical services.) Yes. Contract employees 
are provided with free hospitalization and medical services. We have a charge 
schedule for persons not contract personnel or Samoan. These rates were set up 
last January. The charge for non-Samoan, noncontract employees is $4.50 
per day. 

Question. If you break down the costs of operating the hospital, how does that 
compare? 

Answer. (Administrative officer, medical services.) The daily Samoan patient 
cost will run about $3 per day. The $4.50 charged does not include X-rays, 
laboratory work, etc., that is all extra. They do receive special nursing service 
and such as that. 

Question. You mean they could have round-the-clock nursing service, food, etc., 
all for $4.50 a day? 

Answer. (Administrative officer, medical services.) The people in this special 
ward usually have their food sent in. The general diet at the hospital consists 
mostly of Samoan-type food. The patients are usually non-Samoan and prefer 
to have their food brought in from their homes or the hotel. They pay for their 
food when it is brought in; however, if they eat hospital food, it is included in the 
$4.50, 

Question. What qualifications are required for a person to enter nurses’ training 
school? 

Answer. (Public health officer.) At the present time they must be ninth-grade 
graduates. We encourage the girls to go on with their schooling to lessen the 
number of applicants for nurses’ training school, and also for them to further their 
education. 

Question. What is the average age of these applicants? 

Answer. (Public health officer.) I would say 18. It may be a little higher. 

Question. What are the qualifications for nurses at the leprosarium? 

Answer. (Public health officer.) They are Samoan graduate nurses. These 
nurses have finished their 4-year course and have had special training. 

Question. Now to public works. What is included under your utilities opera- 
tion? 

Answer. (Director, public works.) Telephone, water, and electric distribution 
plant. 

Question. Who has charge of the highway? 

Answer. (Director, public works.) We have a trained Samoan boy who has 
charge of it. 

Question. What dces electric power cost? Could vou furnish that? 

Answer. (Director, public works.) Yes, we just finished a cost analvsis on 
that, 0.0207 per kilowatt, not including depreciation and some other hidden 
items. It has come down considerably because we have overhauled our machines 
and now receive maximum service from them. 

Question. How many people use electricity here? 

Answer. (Director, public works.) Around 65 Government users, plus con- 
tract emplovees—around a total of 320 total consumers. 

Question, Are there telephone charges? 

Answer. (Director, public works.) Yes. We charge the individual users. 

Question. What does it cost the Samoan people to have a telephone? 

Answer. (Director, public works.) $2.50 per month: however, it costs them 
$35 to have it installed. 

Question. Do you have party lines? 

Answer. (Director, public works.) No, they are all private lines. 

Question. What does the average Samoan family who has electricity pay per 
month? 

Answer. (Director, public works.) Approximately $3. It would cost them 
around $5 per month for kerosene, so they have found electricity is cheaper. 

Question. What electric appliances would these families have? 

Answer. (Director, public works.) They have no applicances. 

Question. By what system are they charged for electricity? Light or meter? 
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Answer. (Director, public works.) We have had both systems but are gradually 
converting to meter system. Our charges to Samoans are six cents per kilowatt. 
The 0.0207 cost given you is not a true cost, as public works has many hidden 
costs that makes it very hard to compute accurately the true cost. 

Question. How do you make budget entries on these items? 

Answer. (Director, budget and finance.) These entries are broken down by 
object class, 1 through 10. These include personal services, supplies and mate- 
rials, travel, equipment, and so forth, to which we post the costs. 

Question. Do these charges depict the true charges, that is, are all costs 
computed? 

Answer. (Director, budget and finance.) Yes, with the exception of deprecia- 
tion schedules, I think they are pretty accurate. When we compute costs for 
the public we make depreciation allowances. 

(Congressman Aspinall.) I think you should have an accepted system for 
computing costs, and not just make allowances. If you were ever asked by 
Congress how you computed the costs and you said you made allowances, they 
might not accept that. 

(Governor.) We have been working on this for some time now, trying to come 
up with cost analyses so we know what we are doing. During the Navy adminis- 
tration this wasn’t done, and the civil government just hasn’t been here long 
enough to get all these things done, but we are working on them. 

(Congressman Aspinall.) We realize that fact, and we are trying to be diligent 
in this because of it. We have always accepted the military and not questioned 
them. When you get into civil government, they start asking questions, wanting 
to know where the money goes, and so forth. Later on they might start getting 
finicky on what is going on. If you can supply the material and the answers they 
need, they are pretty good. 

(Director, budget and finance.) The problem of depreciation was brought up 
when the GAO was here, and they advised us not to set up depreciation schedules 
since they were not considered too important in Government accounting. 

(Governor.) We must make these cost analyses so when we sell utilities to the 
public we will know how to make the charges. 

(Director, budget and finance.) The theory of the GAO was that the Govern- 
ment should not be engaged in private enterprise, therefore, the problem of com- 
puting prices would not arise. 

(Governor.) I know that, but what are we to do? We are the only concern 
producing electricity, water, telephone service, and so forth, and if industries 
are going to come in they need these facilities. 

(Congressman Aspinall.) When Congressmen Kirwan and Jensen speak to 
me and ask why you are running a laundry out here, or why you sell your elec- 
tricity for $0.03 and $0.06, I want to have the correct answers so we won’t get 
the committee in a hole. They furnish the money, and we make the policy, 
and you would be surprised how far it is sometimes between the two. 

Question. Are you in the position to encourage or discourage new homes having 
electricity? 

Answer. (Director, public works.) We encourage them. In fact, our meter 
boys have been asking people to have electricity put in. The original installation 
cost of meter is $35. Through their efforts we have acquired around 48 new 
consumers of electricity. 

Question. Do you run lines to other villages? 

Answer. (Director, public works.) We have lines throughout the bay area and 
as far out as the Tafuna Airport. 

Question. Do you have any trouble collecting? 

Answer. (Director, budget and finance.) We have quite a time. There is no 
mail service to insure that consumers actually get the notices. Many times it is 
hard to-even find the person concerned. One day a Samoan will use one name, 
and the next day another, and it is hard to track them down. We are making 
headway, however. A year ago there were outstanding bills totaling $59,000 and 
we have it down to $29,000. 

Question. Is all of the outstanding $29,000 for electricity? 

Answer. (Director, budget and finance.) No. That includes all the services 
offered by the government. 

Question. You could cut off their electricity, couldn’t you? 

Answer. (Director, budget and finance.) Wedo. We cut off the services when 
they aren’t paid for. This $29,000 is a backlog of everything we haven’t collected. 
As we said, it is pretty hard to get this collected, especially from the villages. 
We can take the Samoans into court and get a judgment, but their lands are 
protected by law and it is pretty hard to collect. 
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(Governor.) It is easy enough to collect from the Samoans receiving salaries, 
but when they live on family lands there is no way to get it as you can’t levy the 
land. 

Question. Do you have a banking institution in the area? 

Answer. (Governor.) Yes. Mr. Hill here is the manager who has just arrived 
recently from the States. 

Question. Do you have any credit service? 

Answer. (Bank manager.) Yes, we do have. 

Question. Are there any other credit services on the island? 

Answer. (Bank manager.) Yes; there are three credit unions operated by 
government employees. 

Question. What is the rate of interest? 

Answer. (Bank manager.) The bank charges 6 percent. 

(Governor.) The attorney general is working at the present time on legislation 
to bring the credit unions and cooperatives under control. There must be some 
means of controlling them. 

Question. Are there any cooperatives? 

Answer. (Governor.) There are 3 handicraft cooperatives and | grocery store. 

Question. Are they governmentally controlled? 

Answer. (Governor.) Not at the moment. They just sprang up. They all 
have a license to operate and are being operated by people outside the govern- 
ment. They have been authorized to operate and at the present the attorney 
general and the bank are policing them; however, a cooperation code will be 
enacted when the corporation laws are enacted. Just prior to the departure of 
the former bank manager, he made an audit of all the co-ops and credit unions 
and made reports on them. Where he found they were not conforming with good 
procedures, they have been notified to do so and warned if they did not conform 
their licenses would be suspended. They have given no indication that they would 
not conform. 

Question. Do you have any ideas in mind for a cooperative marketing associa- 
tion. Is there need for it? 

Answer. (Governor.) I would say yes. There have been several discussions 
between my office and the Agriculture Department on the subject and we are 
very interested. All the marketing is strictly local. There is no shipping of 
agricultural products except copra. Just last Saturday the man in charge of 
agricultural education asked us about setting up a market so the people could 
bring in their produce to a central location to sell. It has been decided tentatively 
to let them use the porch that runs along the side of the legislative hall to hold 
their regular market. 

Question. Who determines the price of produce? 

Answer. (Director of agriculture.) Supply and demand. When certain 
foods are scarce, they pay more. For instance, a basket of bananas may sell for 
as much as $2 a basket, or for as little as 50 cents a basket. Crops are pientiful 
at the present time and things are a little lower than usual. 

Question, I see you export copra. Do you try to maintain a fairly stable price? 

Answer. (Director, management services.) Yes. Atkins, Kroll and Co. act as 
our broker in San Francisco and we sell through them. We receive copra prices 
from them about every 2 weeks. Last year we sold our copra from $150 to $217 
per ton, c. i. f. San Francisco. It is not always possible to sell at the highest 
price because of transportation facilities. We must sell at whatever the price 
is when we can get it transported—not always the highest price. Last year 
surplus dividend checks in the amount of $52,545.35 were distributed to individual 
copra producers throughout the territory. 

Question. How many producers do you have? 

Answer. (Director, management services.) Approximately 3,000. Their 
dividend checks ranged from 90 cents to $900. This was paid from the reserve 
that had been built up. During the Navy days the copra fund borrowed their 
working capital from the bank and paid interest on it. It was then decided to 
build up a reserve working capital within the copra fund, thus eliminating paying 
interest on money borrowed. This has been carried out and works quite success- 
fully. Copra was bought by the copra fund from the individual producers on 
the island at a price ranging from 5 to 6% cents during the last year. We are 
working on a fairly close margin right at present and are paying 4 cents per pound 
to the producer. This will be raised as soon as our reserve fund is built up. 

Question. Are you able to control the production so the large producer doesn’t 
get an advantage? 
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Answer. (Director, management services.) Yes. We have producers who 
bring in 5 pounds, 10 pounds, and some who sell by the ton. The price paid is 
so much per pound in all cases. 

Question. Do you have arrangements at the bank so small producers can bor- 
row money on their crops? 

Answer. (Bank manager.) No, we haven’t. There is very little demand to 
borrow money for production purposes. If money is borrowed on crops it isn’t 
to produce more crops; it’s for building churches, weddings, etc. 

(Congressman Aspinall.) I don’t think people in the States borrow on their 
crops to produce more crops, either. 

Question. IT would like to have a brief statement on the program of adult 
education and information. 

Answer. (Information and adult education officer.) The information and 
adult education program is a locally conceived effort to bring to the people of this 
territory a comprehensive program through the educational utilization of mass 
media, that is, broadcasting and publications. The aim is to introduce into 
modern Samoa the necessary concepts for the people to understand and deal with 
contemporary problems. We publish a weekly newspaper and follow it up with 
broadeasts explaining articles in further detail. Our field program consists of 
showing moving pictures to the villages on these same subjects and conducting 
discussion groups along the same lines. We also publish bulletins and booklets on 
health, information for the Agriculture Department on planting, copra facts, 
and so forth. 

Question. Has this program been patterned after the one in western Samoa? 

Answer. (Information and adult education officer.) No. Ours is quite dif- 
ferent. They have a school broadcast; ours is primarily adult. 

Question. Do you hold classes for adults? 

Answer. (Information and adult education officer.) No, we don’t have the staff 
for that. All we do is introduce educational guides to them. 

Question. You treat your newspaper under adult education more as information 
than for education then? 

Answer. (Information and adult education officer.) It is an experiment, 
actually, to see whether we can make a satisfactory adult education program 
through mass media. F 

Question. What is your relationship with the department of education? 

Answer. (Governor.) This office was formerly under the department of educa- 
tion but it has been transferred and is directly under the Governor’s office now. 
In the dissemination of news, it didn’t seem practicable to have to go through the 
department of education director to handle information for, say, the department 
of agriculture. The same held true for public heaith, and so forth. It was 
comparable to operating under the superintendent of schools instead of operating 
as an independent office. 

Question. What direct control do you keep over the agency of adult education 
and public information? Any censorship? 

Answer. (Governor.) Very little at all. I delve in policy almost entirely. 
I let the department heads take care of their own departments—they are re- 
sponsible for them. The official journal,-O Le Fa’atonu, I see before it is pub- 
lished. The day-to-day operations are left to the discretion of the division head. 

Question. Now to education, which I consider is very important. What is the 
present program? F 

Answer. (Director of education.) Our schools are divided into two categories, 
public and private. 

Question. Do you have any jurisdiction over the parochial schools? 

Answer. (Director of education.) Yes, overall ofthem. We give education tc 
every child through the ninth grade. 

Question. In your estimation, what is the relative standard of, say, the sixth 
grade in Samoa, as compared to the States? Also the ninth? 

Answer. (Director of edueation.) I would say the Samoans are 2 or 3 years 
below standards. They have the language barrier which keeps them down. 
That is not a scientific answer, but we are definitely quite a little below stateside 
standards. After the ninth grade, 70 are selected to attend high school. Selection 
is made by examinations given by the high school principal and the ones with 
highest grades taken. There are around 200 applicants. Those selected enter 
high school for 3 years and may get a diploma. A 1-year postgraduate course is 
offered for those who want to prepare for college or teacher training, or for com- 
mercial work for positions here on the island. 

Question. What happens to the 130 who aren’t selected for high school? 
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Answer. (Director of education.) About 35 of them are selected for vocational 
work. One year for some; 2 years for veterans. Approximately 20 of them are 
accepted for nurses’ training, and the remainder go back to their villages and 
work on plantations, and so forth. 

Question. Do these applicants include both public and parochial schools? 

Answer. (Director of education.) Yes. There are no parochial high schools 
and the selection includes parochial graduates. 

Question. How is the public-school system financed? 

Answer. (Director of education.) By commingled funds. Local revenue and 
Federal funds. 

Question. Where does revenue come from for school purposes? 

Answer. (Director of education.) No specific revenues are earmarked for 
schools. Revenues, however, come from duties, various types of licenses, utilities, 
poll taxes, and so forth. 

Question. There are no direct charges against land—no ad valorem tax? 

Answer. (Secretary MacQuarrie.) Freehold land is taxed; however, there is 
a@ very small amount. We have a local 2 percent export tax, and all merchants 
pay 2 percent of gross sales, and import duties. 

(Governor+ We are in the process of developing a new tax program. The 
public defender is engaged in his spare time in making a complete survey of our 
problems with the idea in mind of recommending a new tax structure for the 
territory. This will include local, as well as territorial taxes, and will involve 
a study of our import and export duties. 

Question. What is the average daily attendance per pupil for the first six 
grades? 

Answer. (Director of education.) Very high. 

Question. For the seventh, eighth, and ninth? 

Answer. (Director of education.) It is also very high, as compared with the 
States. 

Question. What is your annual cost per student in the six grades? 

Answer. (Director of education.) In 1953 it was $58. 

Question. And for the seventh, eighth, and ninth? 

Answer. (Director of education.) We consider all nine grades here as ele- 
mentary. It would be $58. 

Question. How about the high school? 

Answer. (Director of education.) $285 per person. 

Question. Do you have a school lunch program? 

Answer. (Director of education.) No. We encourage the children in the ele- 
mentary schools to bring their lunch to school in a sack, Which many of them do. 
It is their own lunch, however. 

Question. You mean there are some children who report for school who go all 
day without their lunch? 

Answer. (Director of education.) Yes, there are some. 

Question. What provision is made in Samoa for the granting of scholarships to 
high-school graduates or postgraduates for colleges? 

Answer. (Director of education.) None, at the present time. We are working 
on plans for that now. 

Question. In the last 4 years, approximately how many postgraduate students 
have gone to colleges? 

Answer. (Director of education.) Approximately 35. 

Question. Do you have supervision over the teacher-training school? 

Answer. (Director of education.) Yes. 

Question. What is your relationship with the Barstow Foundation in Honolulu? 

Answer. (Director of education.) The Barstow Foundation gives us about 
$5,000 a year to be used as agreed upon a year at a time. We have been using 
this money for teacher-training purposes, bringing in five of our best elementary 
teachers from the villages and giving them an extra year’s training. Teacher 
training and supplies are what the money has been used for. 

Question. The money is turned over to you, and not handed over to the students 
for supplies, subsistence, and so forth? 

Answer. (Director of education.) The department of finance handles the 
money. We pay the salaries of the teachers who are attending the teacher- 
training course out of it. Our high-school teachers teach this course, and they are 
paid by the government. The teachers in training receive their pay so they will 
have a means of living. This system increase their teaching ability, and in this 
sense, is a scholarship. 
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Question. Are these teachers in training known as Barstow scholarship teachers? 
Answer. (Director of education.) Yes, and they are very proud of the fact. 
They all aspire to attain this honor. 

Question. How are these teachers picked for this scholarship? 

Answer. (Director of education.) By the department of education. 

Question. Is it possible, then, for some teacher who has been in the school 
system for, say, 10 vears to receive the scholarship more than once? 

Answer. (Director of education.) No. It is understood that no teacher will 
receive more than one training course. 

Question. What is the stateside salary of high-school teachers? 

Answer. (Director of education.) $3,866 per annum. 

Question. What is the local salary? 

Answer. (Personnel officer.) Half of that, plus a 25 percent educational allow- 
ance if they have a college degree. 

Question. Do you contract with stateside teachers for a definite period of time 
with a guaranty clause? 

Answer. (Personnel officer.) Yes. They are hired for a 2-year period, and if 
they do not complete their contract they are liable for transportation down and 
back. Most of the high-school teachers are wives of contract employees and are 
already here. They have their way paid down and back as dependents of contract 
employees and it saves the Government a great deal. We discourage the em- 
plovment of single people. 

Question. Do they have to serve an entire 2 vears, or do they get to go home at 
the end of school? 

Answer. (Personnel officer.) The school term ends July 4 and begins again 
for a new term August 1. We change teachers, as a rule, during this period. 

Question. Do you have an 11-month school term? 

Answer. (Personnel officer.) No. Samoan schools start August 1 and stay 
in session until Christmas. At that time the high school stops while a short 
teachers’ institute is carried on during January and February. In March high 
school is again resumed. We have a 38-week school. 

Question. Do you give any examinations to schoolchildren? 

Answer. (Public health officer.) Yes. We are working on doing even more 
work in the schools. We have brought in a girl who will spend all her time in 
visiting the schools and working out better programs of health for their benefit. 

Question. Do you use preventive-disease procedures at all? 

Answer. (Public health officer.) Yes. A year ago we started an intensive 
program of immunization for typhoid. We are going to start reimmunizing them 
now. All babies are immunized for DPT. 

Question. Is there any appreciable amount of malnutrition present in school- 
children? 

Answer. (Public health officer.) No. Malnutrition is confined to children 
under 2 years of age. 

Question. Are there any on-the-job training programs? 

Answer. (Personnel officer.) We would like to do a lot more than has been 
done. We have no trainer. We are doing quite a bit. We are using the high 
school in giving commercial courses to employees of the various departments. 
Communications have a training program; the nurses’ training program is on-the- 
job, and teacher training. Our big need is supervisory training and we would 
like to give emphasis to that. 

Question. Do you have any apprentices in the public works department? 

Answer. (Personnel officer.) We have some observers who are paid about 
$300 a year and are called trainees, but we do not have an apprentice program. 

Question. What are the men paid that are being trained in communications? 

Answer. (Personnel officer.) They are not paid. We might say that because 
of communications’ intensive training program, it has been possible to eliminate 
two stateside personnel whose positions have been filled by Samoan employees. 

Question. Do you have a GI program? 

Answer. (Personnel officer.) No, that was completed. 

Question. Any work under Smith Hughes? 

Answer. (Director, Agriculture.) No, we are not eligible. When the Agri- 
culture Department needed extension agents for fieldwork a group of 10 was 
given a short, concise training course and from this 10, 6 were selected. This 
method seems to be successful and will be followed in the future for replacement 
needs. 

Question. As to Samoan affairs, I think we should have a full report showing 
the relationship between the territorial government and the local government, 
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starting from the top and going to district, county, and village. If the Samoan 
affairs officer would prepare such a statement for us for the hearings, we would 
reatly appreciate it. We will ask in a few instances for special conferences. 
believe that will be it for today, and thank you very much, gentlemen; you have 
been most helpful. 


APPENDIX 4 


SPEECH OF THE HONORABLE SOTOA, CHAIRMAN, COUNCIL OF PARAMOUNT CHIEFS, 
NOVEMBER 13, 1954 


Honorable Aspinall, distinguished Member of the United States Congress; 
representative of the Department of the Interior, Mr. Lausi; Dr. Taylor, special 
adviser to the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs; Your Excellency, 
Governor Lowe, honorable members of the Council of Paramount Chiefs, honor- 
able president of the senate, and speaker of the house of representatives of the 
Third Legislature of American Samoa, the honorable chief justice, and people 
of American Samoa: 

We thank Almighty God for granting the Governor of American Samoa and her 
leaders the opportunity to meet with our very distinguished guests from the 
United States of America on our historical Malae this day. Inasmuch as you 
met yesterday with the Third Legislature of American Samoa convened in special 
session for the purpose of providing your visit with an eyewitness account of the 
progress being so far accomplished by the Fono of American Samoa as well as the 
progress already made by the constitutional committee, however, in behalf of the 
traditional leaders of Tutuila and Manua as well as the people of this territory 
because of the good opportunity we have at this time to meet with you, I again 
wish to assure you of our sincere appreciation for the opportunity we now have 
after hearing your advices when addressing the Fono yesterday, the same was 
brought to us by Radio WVUV last night. Your good advice is in full accord 
with the desire and utmost wish of the people of American Samoa. 

In conclusion of my speech, please convey to the distinguished Members of the 
Congress of the United States the most sincere appreciation of the people of 
American Samoa for the money you are appropriating for the welfare of the 
people of this territory. We are hoping that the time is coming that American 
Samoa will be able to stand on its own feet financially because we are working 
toward that goal. When that time comes, Samoa will tell Washington that its 
income is sufficient to function successfully. We trust that the agreement entered 
into by our forebears and the United States shall not be voided, regardless of any 
possible changes. It is hoped that the Department of the Interior and the 
United States Congress in Washington shall give due regard and notice to the 
remarkable doings of Governor Lowe and his staff. 

Let us part as between Jacob and Laban—‘‘Mizbah divide us.’’ Our distin- 
guished guests, when you depart these shores, may you travel under blue skies, 
and we stay in peace. God bless the United States of America and American 
Samoa. 


’ 


Sorrua. 





APPENDIX 5 


GOVERNMENT OF AMERICAN SAMOA—THE THIRD LEGISLATURE—LEGISLATIVE 
Orrice, Paco Paco, AMERICAN SAMOA 


OFFICIAL RECORD 


Excerpts from the proceedings of the special session of November 12, 1954 (in 
the closed discussion between the Honorable Wayne Aspinall and members of 
the official visiting party, together with members of the third legislature, in 
joint session assembled in chambers of the senate, November 12, 1954) 


Hon. Wayne Aspinatu. Honorable Mr. President and Mr. Speaker, may I 
say first that I’d rather have questions from you if you have any questions. But 
I do wish to state that your procedure is practically the same as ours. I would 
like to see a resolution passed if we have time’to doit. But it is necessary for us 
to leave here about 20 or 25 minutes after 11. 

(Subsequently, a resolution was passed in which the legislature expressed its 
pleasure to Mr. William Willis for the gift of his Seven Little Sisters to the Ameri- 
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can Samoa. On October 15, 1954, the raft with Mr. Willis as its sole crew member 
and passenger landed in Pago Pago Harbor after a 115-day voyage from Peru. 
The raft is housed in the government museum where it serves as an educational 
and cultural exhibit. (See appendix 6 for account of the Willis voyage.) 

This body of course is primarily to determine the will of the people. And I 
understand that you peopie are perhaps more effective in determining the will and 
deciding the question than we are in the States. 

Now, if anyone wishes to tell me something or to ask me a question, I should 
be glad to hear it. 

Mr. Tima. I wish to ask about the recruiting team. 

Mr. AsPpINALL. What kind of a team? 

Mr. Tima. Recruiting team. Such as the Navy recruiting team that was here 
last. Is there any possibility for either an Army or a Marine Corps recruiting 
team to come to American Samoa? 

Mr. AspinatuL. That is a question which I shall have to take back with me. As 
you know, I do not represent the Committee on Armed Services. This matter is 
under that committee’s jurisdiction. I will take that question back and try to 
get the answer to it. I understand that if we could-get better transportation and 
communication for American Samoa, we could have several of these more pressing 
problems—one of which you have suggested—solved. 

Mr. Lausi of the Department of the Interior has something to add here. Of 
course, this question comes under his jurisdiction to a certain extent. 

Mr. Laustr. As I reeall, there was a recruiting team here just after the transfer 
of the administration to the Department of the Interior, wasn’t there? I under- 
stand it recruited a number of people from the islands? I also understand that 
Mr. MacQuarrie planned to discuss this problem with the Navy officials in Hono- 
lulu, and lamsurehehas. I donot know what definite commitment he got except 
that the Navy is going to send another team down. But I don’t think they know 
vet just when. Now, along that same line, you know that Governor Lowe has 
been very active and very interestea, and he has been trving to get a Marine Corps 
Reserve unit established here. That is going to be a little more difficult. But we 
are working on that and we are trying to convince the Defense Department that 
we should have some sort of Reserve setup in American Samoa, 

Mr. Asprnatu. Anyone else? 

Mr. Turaana (translated). I wish to ask on the question of nationality—the 
question of nationality. Such as for instance the United States nationals. We 
understand in this territory that there are two classes of persons—the United 
States citizens and United States nationals. There are groups of people in this 
territory who desire citizenship. However, at your pleasure, we should like to 
hear a statement from you in regard, particularly as to the benefits, the advantages, 
and disadvantages of United States citizenship in a territory like American Samoa. 

Mr. AsPINALL. Well, it would take a lengthy answer and I do not have the time 
to give that to you this morning. But I shall be glad to forward to you arguments 
for and arguments against. Primarily, however, after you get the arguments, it 
is up to the people, of course, in American Samoa, to make the determination. It 
is true that most of you are considered as Samoan nationals for the simple reason 
that to take full citizenship, it would be more than likely to throw your country 
open to irregulated commercialization which, as I understand, most of you do 
not want at this time. American Samoans who are now serving in the military 
services do have certain rights as to acquiring citizenship. Some of them have 
accepted these rights. As I have listened to you this morning, to your dis- 
tinguished leaders, I have understood slightly the implication relative to land- 
ownership, family group control, and of course, most of you know full well that 
there are those in any country which, if you have an equality of a status of citizen- 
ship, would come in and begin to take over your lands and Samoa would never 
again be the same as it has been in the past. Now, when you wish to make those 
changes as a people, believing as I do in the right of self-determination, you shall 
have the right. But until the majority of you, acting through your proposed 
constitution—an organic act, I believe that you had better delay in making the 
final answer. 

At the present time, you have most of the privileges of full citizenship and few 
of the responsibilities. Most important perhaps, those responsibilities and 
privileges being the duties of serving in the Armed Forces and you have done that 
exceptionally well. 

I would like to be able to say “fellow citizens’’ with all the implications of the 
word. But as far as I am concerned, our relationship is just the same even though 
I cannot use the term. - Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Turaana (translated). Thank you for the explanation. 
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Mr. Lopreti. This is not exactly a question. You are probably not aware of 
our poor educational facilities nor of the lack of opportunity for higher education 
in American Samoa. Therefore, I wish to offer an intangible souvenir for you to 
take back when you return to the States—Washington, D. C. Our government 
needs more scholarships. Hence, whenever you meet—when you have a meeting 
of the two Houses, please remember that for us. This is not a matter that needs 
to be debated or argued. Thank you. 

Mr. AsPINALL. Thank you very much. I happen to be the father of four 
children. I am a former schoolteacher. My first official job was that of being 
president of a school board—my first official work. I know the ambition of you 
folks who wish to have correct and effective educational advancements. You 
have my wishes, and I shall carry back your souvenir, as it were, as you desire. 
Do any of the honorable senators have a question? If there are no more ques- 
tions 

Mr. Sour. I wish to ask as to the possibility of having the sons and daughters 
of American Samoa who are now serving in the Armed Forces of the United States 
visit their parents, relatives, and friends in American Samoa from time to time. 

Mr. AspinaLu. The honorable member heard me make my statement at the 
formal meeting that we had, that it is my desire that by some means or other that 
san be accomplished. 

If there is nothing more, may I thank the honorable president, the honorable 
chairman, members of the body, and may Isay: ‘May God rest with us our problems 
as we work together.’”’ 

(Signed) M. T. Tutasosopo, 
President, House of Senate. 
(Signed) S. P. AuMOEVALOGO, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 


APPENDIX 6 


(The following account of the William Willis Raft Voyage was inserted in the 
Congressional Record, dated July 1, 1955, by Congressman Aspinall:) 


THe WiiitiAM Wiis Rarr VoyYaGcEe 


Iixtension of remarks of Hon. Wayne N. Aspinall, of Colorado, in the House of 
Representatives, Friday, July 1, 1955 


Mr. AsprinaLu. Mr. Speaker, during November 1954 I had the pleasurable 
experience of leading a special subcommittee of the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs to American Samoa, our only Territory in the South Pacific. 
Included on this special subcommittee were Mr. Anthony T. Lausi, Director, 
Office of Territories, Department of the Interior, and Mr. J. L. Taylor, Territories 
consultant, House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. This Territory, 
with its 76 square miles and 23,000 Samoan inhabitants, has been under the 
American flag since 1900, but only rarely gets into the world news. A few days 
before our visit another visitor, Mr. William Willis, arrived alone in Pago Pago 
following a 115-day trip from Callao, Peru, aboard his raft, the Seven Little Sisters. 

I am happy to include in the Record the following account of the Willis voyage 
as printed in volume LIT, No. 1, O Le Fa’atonu, dated January 1955, and pub- 
lished by the Government of American Samoa: 


“THE WILLIAM WILLIS RAFT VOYAGE 
“By Edward Johnson 


“American Samoa will long remember the visit of the lone raftsman, William 
Willis, who came to Pago Pago shortly after 1 a. m. on October 15, 1954. 

“His strange craft was slowly towed by a motor launch and swung into the 
dock where under a flood of lights the sea-scarred craft, fringed with seaweed, 
looked like an object from a strange world. 

“An erect figure stood on the raft’s deck, The man who had spent 115 days at 
sea, apart from eyes which appeared burned from the tropical sun, was in good 
physical condition. His feat: a 6,400-mile journey from Callao, Peru, to Pago 
Pago, a daring venture, especially for a man 61 vears of age. 

“Mr. Willis had planned the voyage carefully. Using his savings and money 
from an interested financial backer, Mr. Werner Woehlk, of Milford, Conn., 
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Willis proceeded to South America on January 6, 1954, and carefully searched the 
forests of Ecuador for large-sized balsa wood logs to make his raft. It took much 
searching to find trees with a 2%-foot diameter. These were hauled by oxen to 
the river town of Quevedo and floated down the river to Guayaquil. Here Willis 
carefully built his raft with the seven huge logs for the basic structure. 

“Across the 7 balsa wood logs, Willis lashed 3 mangrove beams to strengthen 
the raft and 6 cross logs of 18-inch balsa wood were placed on top. 

‘“‘A decking of split bamboo lashed to bamboo crosspieces was laid. He also 
fitted on a special bowsprit to carry a jib sail which would be handy in case storms 
destroyed his mainsail. For the mainmast, he built a double mast which was 
supported by steel cables. The design was similar in some respects to old South 
American rafts. The raft had an aftermast that carried a big triangular sail 
and instead of the old steering oar, he designed and fitted the raft with a steering 
wheel. The raft was also fitted with seven pieces of timber or planks which he 
used for centerboards, the largest weighing almost a ton. 

“‘Toward the rear of the raft a hut was constructed with thick bamboo frame 
and walls of split bamboo. This was to be Willis’ home for close to 4 months. 

“When completed the raft was lifted on board the Santa Cecilia and transported 
to Callao, Peru, arriving there May 10. Here, the Peruvian Navy helped Willis 
complete the fitting of his raft and assisting him with his stores. 

“On June 22, he bade farewell to the Peruvian authorities and his wife, Teddy. 
Then he received the gift of a black cat from officers of the Peruvian submarine 
base and a Spanish-speaking parrot from the company that had supplied him 
with fresh water. Willis named the cat and parrot ‘Meekie’ and ‘Eekie.’ 

“On board for provisions Willis had 50 pounds of roasted and ground barley 
and 50 pounds of canihua, a cereal that South American Indians had reportedly 
eaten for body strength. He also had 50 pounds of raw sugar, plus 20 pounds 
of vegetable fat, 40 gallons of lemon juice, a gallon of lime juice, and a supply of 
instant coffee. For the parrot he had 10 pounds of shelled corn and 10 pounds 
of rice. The cat had a case of evaporated milk. Willis’ water supply consisted 
of 120 gallons stored in 5-gallon cans. 

“‘When the raft was towed to the point of the voyage origin, three Peruvian 
sailors who had gone along with the raftsman bade him farewell and rejoined 
their ship and Willis was ready for his great voyage. 

“Early on his lone voyage Willis suffered from severe pains in his stomach that 
were so great he was afraid he would not survive. He sent out distress signals 
on his radio transmitter which was presented to him by the Marconi Corp. He 
generated power by turning a crank and tapping out signals with the wireless key. 
Fortunately, he later recovered from his affliction and, though weak, was able to 
ultimately haul up his mainsail and continue the voyage. 

“One-third of the way to Samoa he discovered to his horror that most of his 
cans of fresh water had rusted through and he had to cut his water ration from 
2 quarts a day to a single cup. He experimented by drinking a cup of salt water 
daily which he later balanced by drinking a cup or cup and a half of the precious 
fresh water. 

“On another occasion he nearly lost his life while hauling in a shark which he 
had hooked. The fish made a last-minute struggle which resulted in Willis falling 
overboard. His left hand was injured, but he fortunately managed to cling to a 
line that dangled from his raft. By pulling himself forward he succeeded in getting 
back on board where he sewed up his wound. 

“He used his sails to the maximum when the weather permitted, even hoisting 
small sails on the native fishing boat that was lashed to the raft. Willis found that 
the main centerboard was too cumbersome so he cut it away and abandoned it. 

“The Seven Little Sisters, as Willis named his raft, was 33 feet at its greatest 
length and tapered at the bow, making the sides 28 feet long. The forward beam 
was 20 feet wide and there was a 28-foot beam astern. 

“Handling the raft required considerable attention and almost constant vigilance. 
Willis states that he could only take catnaps and adapted himself to waken at the 
slightest unusual movement of the raft. 

“About September 2, Willis ran into a storm which churned the seas into huge 
waves. He stated that an unusual heavy gust of wind ripped his mainsail down 
the middle, which was a severe blow as he did not have spare sails. The raft 
climbed the waves and rode most of them well, but there were times when Willis 
was filled with misgivings. Masses of spray and water were pushed up through 
the bamboo decking forward, but no heavy damage other than that to the sail was 
done. 

“During the first 4,300 miles of the voyage, Willis saw many fish and occasionally 
watched sharks battle with dolphins. After passing the Marquesas Islands he 
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said, the warmer waters seemed to result in a scarcity of fish which were also much 
harder to catch. His kerosene stoves had gone bad earlier and he was forced to 
do as Meekie did—eat raw fish. 

““Again on September 8 gusts of wind tore his mainsail, but he was able to repair 
it after laborious sewing. Inspecting the rigging, Willis noted that a line in a 
block had become fouled and climbed up to repair it. On his way down he slipped 
and fell 10 feet to the deck, striking his head, knocking him unconscious. He 
related that it was evening when he finally regained consciousness. 

“Other problems confronted Willis. He noted that his balsa logs seemed to be 
sinking farther into the water. On September 18, he saw Flint Island and was 
seriously tempted to make a landing, but the coastline looked too formidable and 
he knew he would wreck the raft if he attempted a landing. 

“Throughout the voyage Willis saw no ships or planes and the pets, who were 
his two companions on the raft, were his primary source of entertainment. He 
told of one occasion when the cat was washed overboard and he had to go over the 
side to rescue him. The parrot, Eekie, often entertained him by imitating humans 
at various ages. He had saved the bird once from the cat’s claws, but shortly 
after Willis sighted Manu’a on October 12, the parrot met its end when Meekie 
broke into its cage. 

“Ta’u in the Manu’a group was the first island Willis sighted in Samoa. At 
6:15 p. m. on October 11, Willis gazed at the island through binoculars but saw 
no one. Unfavorable winds prevented him from making a landing. People on 
shore, however, noted the raft which was reported by the Government of American 
Samoa’s Public Works Director, Elmer Wilson, who was in Manu’a at the time 
engaged in construction work. 

“As Willis approached Ofu and Olosega, the other two islands of the Manu’a 
group, he saw only steep rugged cliffs and no signs of inhabitants. He then 
planned to try to land at Tutuila. 

“Gov. Richard Barrett Lowe, accompanied by Mrs. Lowe and party of 
volunteers, embarked on the Manu’a Tele and searched the area due east of 
Tutuila, swinging north and then south in an attempt to spot Willis. After 
dark the ship flashed searchlights into the sky to draw his attention. However, 
Willis by then had sailed along the north shores of Tutuila. He made attempts 
that night to steer the raft into the north shore of the island, but again unfavorable 
winds made a landing impossible. He was disappointed (the greatest disappoint- 
ment of the vovage, he later said), but resigned himself to making another try at 
Upolu or Savaii in western Samoa. 

“The next morning the Manu’a Tele again left to continue the search. Capt. 
R. E. Paves turned the ship around the northeast coast of Tutuila and headed 
down the north shore, approximately in a southwesterly direction. 

“At 1l a. m., October 14, Willis’ raft was sighted directly ahead of the Manu’a 
Tele’s course, between Tutuila and Upolu. 

“When the Government of American Samoa ship pulled alongside the raft 
three Samoan sailors jumped overboard and swam to the raft to assist Willis in 
making fast tow lines. Later the raft passengers were joined by Dr. Dean Smith 
and Mr. J. P. Mosher. 

“The towing was slow work and the line broke several times but finally, after 
13 hours, the Manu’a Tele brought the raft into Pago Pago Harbor. Willis’ 
journey was ended. 

“Over 500 people from the Pago Pago area had gathered at the customs and 
boat shed landing to greet the raftsman. Applause and cheers greeted the lone 
traveler. Governor and Mrs. Lowe were the first to greet Willis and present him 
with ulas, amid a shower of flash photographs. Willis was then taken to Govern- 
ment House and there recounted briefly his experiences. At the Governor’s 
residence he ate his first meal in months and slept in a comfortable bed. 

“The next day Samoan chiefs held a special ’Ava ceremony for Willis 
and presented him with an ’Ava cup title meaning ‘Cantain of the High Seas.’ 

“Mr. Willis made a gift of his raft, The Seven Little Sisters, to the people of 
American Samoa and immediately Governor Lowe met with the chiefs and local 
government officials to draw up plans for a museum which will house the raft 
and Samoan curios. 

“Willis left American Samoa October 19 and arrived back in New York on 
the 24th, where he was greeted by his wife and crowds. Willis was flooded with 
offers from newspapers and syndicates for the rights to his story: the story of an 
elderly man who had courageously combated nature and the elements to success- 
fully prove that a fearless and brave man can sometimes win against the sea.”’ 
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